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Wheat and Alfalfa Inquiries Answered. 


1.—FORMALIN TO PREVENT 
GRAIN SMUT. 
Bluestone Unsafe, Hot Water Treat- 
ment Expensive, and Formalin or 
Formaldehyde is Best. 


Messrs. Editors: In reply to the 
inquiry of a subscriber, will say that 
the method of planting oats has noth- 
ing to do with the amount of smut 
present. The amount of smut de- 
pends entirely upon the amount of 
smut on the seed when the seed are 
planted, and that in turn depends up- 
on the cleanliness of the field from 
which the seed oats are taken. Smut 
ranges from 5 to 45 or 50 per cent of 
the crop. No portion of the State is 
free from it, and there is always 
present much more than the farmer 
thinks there is. 

Formalin has already been recom- 
mended, the strength of one ounce to 
three gallons of water, and this is by 
all odds the best remedy. It is unsafe 
to use bluestone; the hot water treat- 
ment is too expensive and laborious; 
and the formalin treatment is abso- 
lutely perfect in its work, inexpen- 
sive and easy to apply. 

The druggist mentioned is per- 
fectly correct in saying that formalin 
is exactly the same thing as 40 per 
cent formaldehyde. Either name is 
correct. It would seem that any drug- 
gist ought to be willing to sell it in 
quantities as small as a pint at least. 
It is true that in its undiluted form 
it is poisonous and the fumes of it. 
if inhaled for any considerable length 
of time, would do harm. There is, 
however, no danger that even the 
most careless and fool-hardy persons 
will inhale it because the first whiff 
of it is sufficient to warn you to keep 
away. I have handled it for years 
and have never in any way been trou- 
bled. It is is no way a dangerous 
substance. You buy it in bottles that 
are corked and keep it corked until 
you wish to use it. Then pour it out 
and dilute it properly. After it is di- 
luted the fumes are so weak they are 
absolutely harmless, and it is so weak 
that it is not at all or very slightly ir- 
ritating to the hands. You need ap- 
prehend no danger in using it. 

Anyone desiring more information 
as to the use of formalin will, please 
apply to the Director of the Experi- 
ment Station for circular on this sub- 
ject. 

If you are unable to get formalin 
from your druggist, the W. H. King 
Drug Company, Raleigh, N. C., agrees 
to sell it at the following prices, the 
purchaser to pay the cost of mail 
transportation: One ounce bottle, 
ten cents; two ounce bottle, fifteen 
cents; four ounce bottle, twenty 
cents; eight ounce bottle, thirty 
cents; sixteen ounce bottle, fifty 
cents. Doubtless any drug company 
in larger cities will give you equally 
as favorable rates. 

F. L. STEVENS, 
West Raleign, N. C. 


| 








Il.—Managing Weed-Infested Alfalfa. 


Editors: I sowed alfalfa 
last ‘spring, got a fine stand, but the 
continuous rains brought forward 
grass and weeds in such abundance 
that I fear it has rooted out my al- 
falfa except in spots. Mowed three 
times. Do you think it would be best 
to sow again or leave and risk a 
stand? Crag-grass is well rooted on 
the greater part of it.” 

So writes A. G. S. 
County, N. C. 

Without seeing the field of alfalfa, 
it is impossible to tell whether it 
would be better to plow and reseed 
this fall or allow it to stand until the 
spring. I have seen fields of alfalfa 
so over-run with crab grass that it 
loked like there was no hope for the 
alfaifa, and then come out during the 
late fall and produce fine crops of al- 
falfa for the next year. Unless the 
alfalfa is dead there is hopes for it. 

It might be well for A. G. S. to al- 
low it to stand through the winter 
and by March he can tell whether he 
will have alfalfa or not. If he finds 
he will not have a stand, he can then 
plow up and resow the first of April. 
T.. B. PARKER. 


“Messrs. 


of Guilford 


Wheat; 
Alfalfa. 


1l.—Fertilizing Treatment 


of 


“Messrs Editors: I have peen read- 
ing The Progressive Farmer for some 
little time and have noticed some 
timely suggestions and advice. I have 
been reading the fertilizer formulas 
in several farm papers, but have been 
unable to understand exactly how to 
apply them; so I come to you for 
some advice. 

“T have a piece of land now in peas 
that 1 want to sow in wheat. I don’t 
think the land needs any nitrogen. I 
ean buy nitrate of soda at $7 per 200 
pounds, muriate of potash at $6.50 
per 200 pounds, kainit at $1.60 per 
200- pounds, and the 8—-2—2 goods 
will cost me about $2.10 per sack. 
My land is partly of clay sub-soil, the 
rest sandy loam with not much bot- 
tom to it. Now, which will pay me 
best to use, the S—2—2 goods or buy 
the different ingredients that you 
may suggest? And if you suggest 
the latter, please advise me how much 
of the different parts to buy and how 
to mix and how to apply. Also tell 
me what filler is best to use. 

“T also have a piece of land that I 
sowed to alfalfa two years ago, got 
no stand, sowed again last fall, got 
a fine stand, got high enough to clip, 
and then the crab-grass took it. I 
then sowed to peas, but failed to put 
my land in good condition, and so the 
crab-grass took them. I want to sow 
to alfalfa again this fall. My land 
is a loamy soil, very rich, as I have 
manured it two years in succession. 
Please advise me the best methods to 
pursue, as I am determined to raise 
it, if possible.”’ 

This inquiry came from Mr. T. H. 





THE HISTORIC 


SCUPPERNONG VINE ON ROANOKE ISLAND. 


This vine is believed to have been planted by members of Sir Wal- 


ter 


Raleigh’s famous Roanoke Island colony about the year 1585. 


it & 


probably the largest Scuppernong vine in the world, covering more than 
an acre of ground and yielding more than a ton of grapes each season.’ 


Promising efforts to improving 


the growing habits and shipping 


qualities of the Scuppernong grape are now being made by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Chief Pomologist Taylor writing of the 


matter especialy. for The Progressive Farmer elsewhere in this issue. 


It 


is a matter of no small importance to our Southern farmers. 





Williams, of Chatham County, N. C. 
and was mislaid, which accounts for 
the delay in answering. 

For Mr. Williams’s wheat, I would 
not use a complete fertilizer, but a 
mixture of acid phosphate and kainit 
or muriate of potash. Or it might be 
better for him to get a bone ane 
potash goods, 10—2, or 10—4, and 
sow 300 pounds per acre at the time 
he sows wheat. 

The proper way to treat the land 
now growing peas which he wishes 
to sow in alfalfa again, will be to take 
the peavines off and cut the land into 
a good seed-bed with a dise or cut- 
away harrow, then reseed to alfalfa. 
It will be better not to break the land 
deep with a plow just before sowing 
the alfalfa, as it does better in a firme 
soil than in a loose soil. 

T. B. PARKER. 


What Dark Tobacco Growers Are 


Doing. 


The Planters’ Protective 
tion of Kentucky, Tennessee and Vir- 
ginia, official organization of the 
Dark Tobacco Growers in the three 
States named, held its third annual 
meeting at Guthrie, Ky., September 
22nd. About 24,000 tobacco grow- 
ers, including their families, attend- 
ed this meeting. Speeches were 
made by several distinguished speak- 
ers, including Congressmen Gaines, 
Stanley, James, and other well-known 
friends of the tobacco growers The 
organization is in excellent shape, 
and promises to accomplish much 
more for its members during the year 
to come than it has been 


‘ 





able to l 


accomplish heretofore, although its 
record for the two years of its exist- 
ence, in the betterment of the grow- 
ers’ status, is one to be proud of. 

It is reported upon reliable au- 
thority that F. G. Ewing, general 
manager of the Planters’ Protective 
Association, has sold to E. R. Tandy, 
representing the Italian Government, 
every hogshead of tobacco belonging 
to the Association that is suitable to 
the Italian trade on the basis of 
$10.85. This is regarded by tobacco 
men as a great victory for the plant- 
ers. It is their price, and all other 
conditons accord with the require- 
ments of the Association.—Inland 
Farmer. 





“Make your home an attractive 
place for your children,’’ said Dr. 
McLendon at the Farmers’ Institute 
Monday. We would like to sound 


| these words in every community in 


the county. Along with the improve- 


| ment of the farm must go that high- 
Associa- | 


er and vastly more important work 
of the cultivation of the minds of the 
children reared on the farm. At- 
tractive surroundings in the way of 
flower beds and well kept lawns will 
aid wonderfully in this respect. See 
to it, also, that your children receive 
the best education possible, even 
though it be their purpose to remain 
on the farm. The farm needs now 
more than ever before the trained 
mind and the skilled hand. Finan- 
cially speaking, education of the 
right kind pays, but ten-fold more 
does it pay in the things that make 
for the life and joy of the soul.— 
Stanly Enterprise. 
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Talks to Small Farmers. 


No. 


7.—Making the Most of Your Stock—Some Gene 


x 


‘al Suggestions Look- 


ing to the fnerease of Farm Profits in Cash and Happiness. 


Editors: 
there should be 


Messrs. In all farming 


as much live stock as 


can be kept on the farm to advant- 
age. However, I confess that I am 
not qualified, either by sufficient ex- 
perience, or otherwise, tq give spe- 
cific advice along this line. From 
week to week others are giving in 
The Progressive Farmer needful in- 
formation about stock. You will, my 
dear small farmer, do well to con- 
sider their advice and put it into 
practice as far as you possibly can. 
I prefer a good permanent pasture 
for stock to fencing and pasturing 
the cultivated fields. But your own 
situation and conditions must help 
you determine which is the better 
plan in your case. 
Getting Most Value From Manure. 
What I do insist on is a proper care 
and use of the manure. Manure is 
of untold value to any farm. Man- 
age to keep all stables well littered 
with straw or other material. Man- 
ure is best kept under feet of ani- 


mals and well trampled by 
it can be put on the field. 

I have advised for it 
considered, was on the land to go in 
corn. The summer manure you can- 
not put there. This you may use in 
any way you find best. Part or all 
of it may be used on the truck patch, 


them till 
The place 
in the rotation 


the garden, and the orchard. It 
would be an advantage to use some, 
at least on poorer places, for the 
peas and the wheat. 

Seatter all manure as evenly as 
possible and avoid leaving it in 


hunks over the field. Used broadcast 
it will help more in building up land, 
and this is the safer way in case of! 
drought. Used in rows, if season is 
good, may bring a larger crop for 
the one year than _ broadcasting 
would. This latter is more the case 
with some plants than with others. 
In truck raising it is worth while to 
remember this fact. Usually I pre- 
fer scattering broadcast. 
Use a Manure Spreader if You Can. 
If manure wili not go over 
field it is better to use it 
parts to even up the land. 


entire 
on poorer 
If field is 


uniform in fertility put the manure 
spread on one part one round of 
rotation and. on other part next 
round. But make an effort to have 
manure for entire field each round. 
If you can get use of a “‘manure 
spreader,’’ by all means do so. It 
helps by saving labor and by scatter- 


ing better 
by hand. 


than can possibly be done 


Don't Undertake Too Much. 
Now, I will give a piece of advice 


look for 
yet been able 
myself. But let us ‘‘try, try, again,’ 
as the little old song says. We 
should not undertake more than the 
labor at our command will justify. It 
pays better to do well what we un 
dertake than to undertake what we 
can only half do. And being over- 
crowded may make farm life burden- 
some where it might be a happy oc- 
cupation. Particularly, better not 
have too many oft what I may eall 
side-shows. You must have some 
truck, some fruit, some poultry, but 
beware of enlarging in such things 
till your attention is diverted too 
much from your general farm work. 
Leave specializing to others, unless 
you choose to make general farming 
a secondary matter. And then I pre- 
dict that if your specialty pays you 
well, your general farming will pay 
you poorly in proportion. As_ well 
give up general farming if you are 
not going to give it the attention and 
time it really needs. If you can have 


I do not 
have not 


you to follow. 1! 


to follow it 


| other things on hand that will not 
hinder you in general farming, well 
and good. They may be made helps. 
Indeed, they may be diversions and 
restful to-mind or body, or both. In 
this way they may be contributors 
both to your profit and pleasure. 


Don't Neglect the Beautiful. 


However, on 
would have 
leisure for 
farm life. Have 
any of the family 


the other hand, ! 
plan to have some 
the ornamentals of 
flowers around if 
is fond of them, as 
all should be. Encourage reading in 
the home. Do any like music? Let 
it have its place. Encourage ex- 
change of visits with neighbors. Let 
the youth and the children go some. 
Let them bring friends to their home. 
Make life joyous for all. This all is 
correct theory, no doubt. Let us try 


you 
even 


more and more to practice as we 
theorize along these lines as well as 


in things we think more needful. 
Take also time to help the sick or 
those in distress. At any rate, have 
sympathy for the bereaved. Never 
get too busy to spare a few hours now 
and then for such things. 


Be Systematic. 


By planning properly you can have 
time, perhaps, for more than you 
would think. Therefore, plan your 
business carefully. System in every- 
thing will help you much. This 
one reason for these talks. I want 
to help you to systematize. Some- 
times alternate plans are in place. 1 
mean when plans cannot be followed, 
or misecarry, be ready or speedily get 
ready with a substitute plan. But al- 
ways have some general plan or sys- 


is 


tem, and if you cannot always follow 
it entirely, get back to it upon first 
opportunity. 


About That Rotation. 


As to the rotation I have given, it 
may at first seem unsuitable for you. 
Consider it well, and if you cannot 
adopt it, then study out your own 
plan. I can say advisedly that I have 
only given what I have after much 
meditation. There are difficulties in 
the plan. I have only outlined it as 
probably the best (all things consid- 
ered) for the very small farmer. But 
even he may wait to compare it with 
my next outline of a rotation plan be- 


fore settling finally for any system. 
For a slightly larger farm, I greatly 
prefer a four-year rotation, such as 


! am intending to indicate in my next 
talk. RECLUSE. 
Sylvan Retreat, N. C. 





Planting Strawberries—Fail vs. 


Spring. 


It has been a matter of consider- 
able discussion as to the advisability 
of planting strawberries in the fail. 
The undersigned has been practicing 


this method for several years with 
satisfactory results, but seeing so 
much opposition from our Western 


and Northern growers, I 
to give the matter a thorough 
last fall, and set the matter forever 
at rest so far as I am concerned, and 
in this immediate section. Realizing 
all faets are established upon data 
and evidence, we prepared some si» 
acres of old strawberry land by turn- 
ing and sub-soiling and planting to 
second crop of potatoes. The cultiva- 
tion of the potatoes left the land in 
fine condition for reception of plants; 


determined 
test 


in fact, it was ideal, had it not been 
so extremely dry, the dry weather 
lasting up .to the middle of Novem- 


ber. Notwithstanding the 
the season when the rain came, we 
commenced to plant the middle of 


lateness of 





November and completed the work 
in December. Soon after the work 





of planting was completed everything 
froze up and stayed frozen with in- 
tervals of thawing and freezing, when 
finally the ground thawed out com- 
pletely the first of March. Observa- 
tions revealed the fact that many of 
the plants had heaved and lay on top 
of the ground, completely uncovered. 
Knowing if plants should be allowed 
to dry out they would soon die, we 
went over the ground and trod upon 
each plant, and when the land dried 
out somewhat we took hoes and drew 
dirt upon the roots and thereby saved 
almost every plant, demonstrating 
the feasibility of fall planting of 
strawberries even under unfavorable 
conditions. Had it have been season- 
able and we could have planted about 
the first of October as planned, and 
the winter had have been an average 
one, the plants would have made 
some growth in the fall and early 
winter and have saved any heaving 
in the spring. This would have 
saved the labor of tramping the 
plants back into the ground. The 
small amount of labor exerienced by 
this extra work is a very small item 
compared with the advantages of 
having plants when wanted, when 
growth starts in spring. The result 
is, we have almost a perfect stand of 
strong, vigorous plants, with less cost 
than any we have ever had. The ad- 
vantages of fall planting are the ab- 
solute safety and more time to spare 
in preparation of soil for reception of 
plants, the getting rid of a certain 
amount of work to help along the 
spring rush, the early setting of 
plants, thereby insuring a more pro-- 
fuse development of fruit buds, the 
basis upon which the planter must 
base his hope for a big crop of fruit. 
There is a true saying, ‘‘Nothing suc- 
ceeds like success,’’ and fall setting 
of strawberry plants with me is a 
grand success to the extent that we 
intend to practice planting them 
whenever it is possible to do so.—- 
W. Wallace. 





Selecting Cottonseed. 

That like produces like, is a law 
of plant life to be observed in all de- 
tails. From your best field of cotton 
select the best portion, and in this 
choice division mark the most vigor- 
ous and productive plants, showing 
short joints and fruit limbs near the 
bottom. The entire plant should be 
an exceptional fruit producer. Seed 
should be selected from these mark- 
ed cotton stalks, but the top bolls and 
the bolls on the ends of the limbs 
should not‘go into the lot for seed; 
they tend to make the cotton later. 
The bolls selected for seed should be 
yicked by special field hands, sent in 


advance of the regular pickers. This 
seed cotton must be stored in a dry 


place and watched to avoid mixing. 

Special care must be taken at the 
gin, that the gin and floor are free 
from all other cottonseed before gin- 
ning. Store this seed in a dry place. 

Where greater length of staple is 
desired, select for seed such bolls 
only as show the longest staple. BY 
careful selection almost any desired 
qualities, or characteristics, can ulti- 
mately be secured.—Dr. S. A. Knapp, 
Lake Charles, La. 





Some Easy Winter Gardening. 


All over the Southern half of the 
country it is possible for the farmer 
to have a supply of ‘‘green truck”’ al- 
most all winter with very little trou- 
ble or expense. If he has a hot-bed 
he can raise a great many vegetables; 
and with only a cold-frame he can 
zrow the hardier vegetables, such as 
lettuce and radishes throughout the 
ordinary winter. A bed with a 
southern exposure, dug out fifteen to 
eighteen inches deep, filled with eight 
or ten inches of soil, and covered 
with a sash, is all the equipment that 
is necessary for growing these crops. 


A canvas cover may take the place 
of the glass, although it is, of course, 
less satisfactory. I have even seen 
in this latitude, mustard, lettuce and 
radishes growing in mid-winter with 
no other protection than a covering 
of fine brush. This was, to be sure, a 
makeshift, but it shows the possibil- 
ity of having these things in the win- 
ter when anything green tastes good. 
Those who like greens should sow a 
patch of seven-top turnips or 
rape in September or October. Un- 
less the winter is unusually severe 
these will furnish a supply of greens 
all through the latter part of the win- 
ter and the early spring.—E. E. 
Miller, Hamblen Co., Tenn. 
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If you want the 
best and _ latest 


Improved Farm Implements, 


write to or see us. 


Job P, Wyatt & Bros., 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
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THE ‘‘PEERLESS’ 
PEA HULLER. 


Indestructible teeth. 
Hulls Peas, Sorghum 
Seed and Velvet Beans 
Write for delivered 
prices to 
PEERLESS PEA HUL- 

LER CoO., 


DALTON, - GEORGIA 











STA 


Sy 





ape 
If you have wool to sell for cash, ex- 


change for goods, or be manufactured, 
Ship it to 


CHATHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 
ELKIN. N. C. 
They pay highest market price and 


guarantee satisfaction. Write them for 
terms and samples, 

















Seed Wheat, Oats and Rye, 


Purple Straw Wheat, recleaned, per_ 
bushel, f. o. b. Hillsboro, N. C.- 




















Pool, recleaned, f. o. b. Hillsvoro, N. C., 10 
The Pool W heat stood at tue head of ‘the 
tests at Tennessee Experiment Sta- 
tion four years. It is a promising 
Smooth head wheat. 
Fultz, f. o. he Richmond, Va., per bus., 1 10 
Red May, f. o. b. KRicnmona, Va., per 
NS STE EES RSS EE 110 
Purpie Straw, f. o. b. Richmond, Va., 
OEY a 115 
Golden ¢ naff, f. o. b. Richmond, Va., 
ane as 1 20 
Bearded Soom f. o. b. Richmond, 
RE SO Se ee 110 
Red Rust Proof Oats, f. o. b. Richmond, 
Va., per bushel 63 
Virginia Winter Gray, Fancy. f. o. b. 
Richmond, Va., per bushel -_____- 70 
Agee Oats, « hoice, 6 8. Richmond, : 
, per bushel-___- 86 
Winter Rye, f.o. b., Richmond, Va., per 
EE Ea eae 80 


Price of other seeds on application. 
T. B. PARKER, S. B. A., 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
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SHEEP; PRE- 


SCRIPTION FOR DOGS. 


Messrs. Editors: The Piedmont 
and Mountain sections of the South 


have, I believe, a great future before 
them in the matter of live stock pro- 
duction, these sections being, in the 
writer’s judgment, peculiarly adapted 
to stock growing and better adapted 
to this branch of farming than to 
any other. 

We have large areas of rough land 
that will ever be a source of loss 
rather than of profit to the husband- 
man if handled in any way except as 
pasture for stock. My belief is that 
the mutton ewe will gradually work 


herself over these beautiful hills as 
the days go by and men come to 


know her as she is—one of the most 
profitable and pleasant animals we 
have to handle. The cotton mill 
towns of the Piedmont section and 
the thousands of summer boarders 
flocking to the mountain sections, as- 
sure an unlimited demand for all 
meat products and especially those 
from the smaller of our meat pro- 
ducing breeds, as they come in 
smaller packages and are more easily 
handled in a small way. 


Much Money in Mutton. 


Those of my readers who have 
been privileged to feast upon real 
lamb, roasts cut from animals in the 
pink of condition, from 60 to 90 days 
old, know that there few things as 
good and none better. 

The American people have learned 
of the good qualities of this meat 
and are clamoring for more of it. 
What is the reason we of the South 
are not in shape to furnish our share 
of this delicacy? One reason is that 
we haven’t awakened to our oppor- 
tunity, haven’t realized the profits 
that await the successful breeder ot 
the mutton lamb. 

But I believe from the study I have 
made of the situation that the main 
thing that stands in the way of the 
onward progress of this great indus- 
try is the miserable, sheep-killing, 
cur dog, and it is time the 
of the South were demanding a gen- 


eral law in each State that will do 
away with this curse. 
How to Deal With Dogs. 
At the Institute this summer the 


general verdict was that we couldn’t 
ever make a business of sheep grow- 
ing because of the depredations of 
hungry, half-fed dogs that were al- 
lowed to run at large with nothing to 
restrain them. The writer advised 
each man to enact a dog law similar 
to that in. force on Sunny Home 
Farm. I don’t want to give it away 
publicly, but if my readers will write 
me privately I will be pleased to tell 
them that it founded principally 
upon the action of an old made-over 


is 


army musket and heroic doses of 
B.B. shot. All dogs seen running 
over our pasture without having a 


reasonable excuse are made acquaint- 
ed with the main provisions of this 


law and seldom return to learn the 
details. (Right here is another 
strong argument for the clean pas- 


ture fields. In pastures free of brush 
the shepherd can keep a better over- 


sight over his field.) 
Fall Care of Ewes. 
There are many methods of hand- 
ling the increase of the flock, but 


I doubt very much if there is a more 





farmers , 








profitable way for us in the South, 
at least, than to handle them as 
babies. Get the young things on the 
market while they are carrying their 
milk fat, as there is no other fat 
that is as cheaply produced as the 
milk fat. I will touch upon this 
point in a later talk, and want now 
more especially to mention a few 
points on the fall care of the ewe 
flock, as this is a very critical time 
for the ewe and on her condition for 
the next three months will depend 
very largely the success of the lamb 
crop. 

The first thing is dipping. We like 
to dip our flock at least twice each 
fall whether we find any parasites on 
the sheep or not. It will pay in 
cleaning their hides, brightening the 
wool, and improving the general con- 
ditions of the animals. We like our 
lambs all to be gone by July 1st, 
then the ewes will have time to get 
in good strong condition by Septem- 
ber 1st, at which time we turn with 


each forty ewes a strong vigorous 
ram. Then the lambs will begin to 


appear about February Ist. 


Ewes Should be in Good Condition at 
Mating Time. 


We like our ewes to be gaining 
rapidly in flesh when the mating 


season arrives, as we believe we have 
stronger lambs, other conditions be- 
ing equal when this condition pre- 
vails. So if the pasture isn’t first- 
class we like them to have a little 
grain. If the corn stands up well 
we like to turn the flock into the 
corn field for an hour or two each 


day. The peas that were sown in the 
corn are the very finest thing for 
them. It will take that dull look off 


of the wool in a hurry. 

Succulent food of some sort is al- 
most a necessity in the winter hand- 
ling of breeding ewes. So if you 
haven't silage, or blue grass in plen- 
ty, sow some rye or Dwarf Essex 
Rape on the corn fields. They are 
all right sown together. The sheds 
should be got in order for the sheep, 


as we are apt to have long cold 
rains from now on and nothing in- 
jures a sheep more than to be ex- 


posed to a long cold rain. 


Lack of Exercise Only Less Fatal 


Than Exposure. 


I want to warn those starting with 
sheep that next to the loss from ex- 
posure comes the loss from close con- 
finement of the ewe flock in tight 
barns or sheds. Always have the 
sheep shed open on the south side so 
the sun can shine right in on the 
sheep. Then be sure they are out 
of the shed entirely the greater part 
of the time, running about over the 
pastures. riven good strong ewes to 
start with, then handled through the 
winter in a reasonable manner, and 
you will not be troubled with little 
weak lambs or ewes that have no 
milk and consequently will not own 
their lambs. If your ewes fail to 
have plenty of milk next spring, and 
the lambs come weak and won’t or 
can’t nurse, don’t take the poor ewe 
and knock her head against the side 
of the feed rack, as I have seen some 
men do, but instead butt your own 
head against a post for a while and 
resolve that another year your 
shall have all the clover or pea hay 
that want along with some succulent 


ewes | 








DE LAVAL SEPARATORS 
MAKE THE MOST MONEY 





of its use determine this. 


makes the best butter, 
lasts the longest. 


we offer. Are you 
LAVAL catalogue. 


RANDOLPH & CANAL STS. 
HICAGO 
1213 Firsert STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
11 Drumm Sr. 
FRANCISCO 
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HENCE ARE CHEAPEST 


The first cost of a cream separator does not necessarily 
make it a ‘‘cheap’’ or an ‘‘expensive’”’ 
If it does not secure all the cream 
it is an expensive machine no matter how little it cost. 
wears out in a few months it is Still more expensive. 
would buy the really CHEAPEST cream separator you must 
select the one, regardless of price, that saves all the cream, 
saves the most time 
Thousands of tests have proven that there 
is but one machine which will meet these requirements, 
that is the DE LAVAL. Regardless of the claims made for 
other separators, the DE LAVAL is guaranteed to be superior 
to any other cream separator in every feature of separator 
practicability, proof of which will be gladly furnished at any 
time, anywhere, to anyone, upon request. 
don’t want mere claims but proof as well and that is what 
interested ? 
It is worth the trouble. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 
General Offices: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


machine. The results 
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Write today for a DE 


109-113 Youvitte SQuARE 
MONTREAL 
75 & 77 YorK STREET 
TORONTO 
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food, and as lambing time _ ap- 
proaches a light feed of grain (corn 
and oats) also, if the are not in high 
condition. 

The writer has handled sheep in 
a small way from boyhood and knows 
the above treatment will give results. 


A. L. FRENCH. 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 
Brunswick Butter Record Not Re- 
markable. 
Messrs. Editors: I have been a 


silent reader of your paper for eigh- 
teen or nineteen years and like it bet- 
ter than any other paper I get. I 
can depend on its news, general and 
political, and its pages are always 
newsy, clean, and instructive. 

In reading your issue dated Sep- 
tember 20th, I saw a piece headed 
“A Lady in Brunswick County Beats 
the World on Butter.” I think the 
writer ought 
North Carolina; he would find a lot 
of cows that would do that well and 
some that would beat it. I read the 
piece to my wife, and she churned 
six quarts and got a little over a 
pound of as nice butter as I ever saw. 
Of course that was not a year, but | 
am satisfied we have a lot of cows 
that will do that well for a year and 
more. SCRIBBLER. 

Cleveland Co., N. C. 














ne Seed Wheat and Oats 
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Genuine Georgia Purple Straw seed- 
wheat, the hardest and most prolific 
variety South. 

Golden Chaff or Velvet Head, a fine 
large wheat, very fine. 

Price, #1 50 bushel, 60 pounds. 

Applerrust: proof seed oatsso highly 
recommended by Georgia Experi- 
ment Station and most prolific variety 
known. 

Tatum’s Improved winter, a fine 
new prolific fall growing variety, rust- 
proof and hardy as wheat. 

Virginia Gray or Winter Turf a fine 
winter variety. 

Price of seed $1.00 per bushel, 32 
pounds; 10 bushels and over, 90 cents. 

Seed are pure, true to name and free 
from Johnson grass or any otner ob- 
noxious weed or grass seed. 

Terms, cash with order. 


R. ODO. TATUM, 


Fair View Farm, Palmetto, Ga. 





to come up in Western | 
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an Sawing Machine Cross-cut Saw 


| 6 to 9 cords daily isthe usual average for one man. 
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Be Backache 
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Our 1907 Mode! Machine saws faster, runs easier and will last 
longer than ever. Adjusted in a minute to suit a 12-year-old 
boy or the strongest man. Send for catalog showing latest 


improvements. First order gets agency. 
arrison St., Chicago, li. 


FREE TO YOU 


ON 30 DAYS TRIAL 
THIS FAMOUS SPOTLESS 
WASHING MACHINE 
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WRITE us a postal card to day and we will ship 
you at once, freight prepaid, this wonderful wash- 
ing machine and wringer. It comes right to your depot 
without any trouble or expense on your part. 
Try it for 30 days, give it the hardest kind of a test 
and then, if not satisfactory, send it back to us by 
freight and we will pay charges back too. If you do 
like It We Will Make the Payments on Such Easy 
Instalments that any one can buy it. 


STOP SERIOUSLY TO THINK 


if you could imagine a fairer offer than this. Could 
we make it if The Spotless was not one of the best 
washers in the world. Moreover there are no strings 
to this offer, it is a square deal and is just as it is wnit- 
ten. Our Spotless Washer is honestly made of 
Selected Virginia White Cedar—is steam tight—has 
all its mechanism enclosed—no danger of hands or 
clothing being caught—is ball bearing like a bicy- 
cle and is t! y machine made in the world that is 
automatically lubricated ; that is why it runs soeasily. 
nd to day for full particulars of this remarkab! 


achine. 


SPOTLESS Company, INC. 
Box 364 AC Richmond, Va. 
Chicago, or Box 89 New York. 








Box 564 
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The Scuppernong as a Market Grape. 


The United States Department of Agriculture is Making Efforts to Im- 


wove Its Growing Habits and Shipping ualities—Experiments Now 
u I BS I 
Being Conducted in the Carolinas and Georgia—An_ Authoritative 


Statement as to Results Expected. 


United States Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Plant Industry. 


Washington, D. C., October 11, 1906. 
The Progressive Farmer, Clarence H. Poe, Editor, Raleigh, N. C. 
Dear Sir: Yours of the 28th ultimo is just at hand. Our investiga- 


tion is an effort to get at the facts in relation to all rotundifolia grape 
varieties and their culture . . an effort is being made to locate 
all the promising species that have thus far been brought into cultiva- 
tion and to ascertain their record for productiveness, size, color, quality, 
time of ripening, etc., with a view to ascertaining at as early a date as 
possible the relative value of these varieties for cultivation in different 
portions of the South Atlantic and Gulf States. 

At the same time, we are endeavoring to ascertain the soil and cli- 
matic conditions most favorable to the culture of this species, the 
methods of cultivation, training, pruning, etc., and the uses for which 
varieties are likely to be found best adapted. 

It is quite apparent that a considerable number of promising varie- 
ties have been brought under cultivation in different localities, from 
North Carolina southward, many of which are practically unknown out- 
side of the localities of their origin. One of the first efforts will, there- 
fore, be to assemble these promising varieties into a vineyard 
where they can be grown under identical conditions for accurate com- 
parison of their important characteristics. The vigor, productiveness and 
excellent quality of the Scuppernong and the few other varieties of the 
species that have been planted to considerable extent in commercial 
vineyards, indicate that this is the most promising species for com- 
mercial viticulture in the Southeastern United States. At the same time, 
we would not advise promiscuous or ill-considered planting in large areas 
nor heavy plantings anywhere until the species has been tested and found 
adapted to the particular section. 

This investigation is being made under the direction of Mr. Geo. 
C. Husmann, Pomologist in Charge of Viticultural investigations, who 
is at present in California, assisted by Mr. E. F. Cole, Special Agent, 
who is spending the vintage season in the South Atlantic States. 

I may say, in this connection, that the Department is especially inter- 
ested at the present time in locating promising varieties that have not 
been generally disseminated and will appreciate information regarding 
such from any source. Yours very truly, 

WM. A. TAYLOR, 
Pomologist iin Charge of Field Investigations. 


Il. 


In carrying on its work, as stated 
in the foregoing letter, the National 
Department of Agriculture has re- 
cently had a representative, Mr. E. 
F. Cole, at work in North and South 
Carolina. In the course of his tour 
Mr. Cole visited Wilmington a few 
days ago, and the Daily Messenger 
interviewed him and gave an inter- 
esting editorial summary of his work 
which is well worth quoting here. It 
follows: 


tion in this State for developing im- 
proved Scuppernong grape culture. 
If it is located in this State our 
Agricultural Department will be ask- 
ed to join that of the Government in 
the work and aid it not only in the 
development of the marketable grape, 
but also in introducing and encour- 
aging its cultivation. 

It would be a great thing for our 
State were such experiment station 
established within her borders. It 
would encourage the cultivation of 
the Scuppernong, and even in its pres- 
ent unimproved condition this grape 
is a very lucrative crop for the farm- 
er and trucker. There are immense 
possibilities in it under present condi- 
tions. It is a crop that never fails. 
Its cultivation costs little or nothing. 
There is a ready market at good 
prices at the three or four wineries in 
the State. The land on which the 
vines are planted can be cultivated in 
other crops until the vines become 
large enough to bear, so the owner 
does not lose the use of his land while 
the vines are reaching the bearing 
age, which is four or five years. 


Mr. E. F. Cole, special agent of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry of the 
Department of Agriculture, has been 
spending some time in the South At- 
lantic States making a study for the 
Government of the Scuppernong 
grape. His tour extended as far 
south as Mobile. He was in this 
city a few days ago and we had the 
pleasure of meeting him and hear- 
ing an interesting account of his 
work and the purposes of the Agri- 
cultural Department in making this 
investigation. 

Mr. Cole’s study is of the ‘“‘vitis ro- 
tundifolia,’’ that is to say, the round 
leaf grape, which includes the Scup- 
pernong, the Mish, the Flowers, the 
James and the Thomas. 

The purpose of the Department is 
to develop an improved species of 
Scuppernong—one that will stand 
shipping and will grow more in 
bunches so it will become a market 
grape; also one that has fewer and 
smaller seed and thinner skin. Mr. 
Cole, while looking up the different 
varieties of this class of grapes is also 
making a study of the character of 
soil best adapted to its growth, at- 
mospheric influences, the effect of 
cultivation, etc. 


An Ideal Crop for the Small Farmer. 


All things considered the Scupper- 
nong is the ideal crop for the small 
farmer in this section of*the State— 
a sure crop, easily and cheaply culti- 
vated, an increasing demand for the 
fruit at good prices. To what better 
use could the trucker put his land? 

These are the conditions now 
where the grape is put to only one 
use—making wine. The Agricultural 
department expects in its investiga- 
tion to look into the matter of other 
uses to which it can be put, especially 
the skins, which are now thrown 
away, being of no value. If vinegar 
or alcohol and perhaps some other 
by-product can be made from them 
it will, of course, greatly increase the 
market value of the grapes. 


Plant 


An Experiment Station 
Culture for North 


for Grape 


Carolina, Some Vines Now. 
There is a probability of the Govern- 


The Scuppernong grape is going to 
ment establishing an experiment sta- 


become an important farm product in 


this section of the country. The de- 


mand for it is now increasing rapidly | 
is increasing faster than the pro- | 


duction and there is no danger of ft 
not keeping up with the supply. 

Every farmer in this section of the 
country should have a few acres in 
this grape. The sooner the vines are 
set out the sooner will they begin to 
be profitable. 

Ill. 


Another Messenger Editorial Looking | 
in the Same Direction. 


We have been reliably informd that 


at one point in Columbus some pur- ! 


chaser a week or ten days ago paid 
as high as two dollars a bushel for 
Scuppernong grapes. We would like 
to know how much the cultivating 
and marketing cost these men who 
sold their grapes at from $1.25 


$2 per bushel. We are firmly con- 


vinced the cost was so small that a’ 


far greater profit was made than on 


any other farm product sold by those | 


persons this year. 
The Messrs. Bear, of this city, who 
operate a large winery here and who 
expect to greatly enlarge its capacity 
in the near future, have representa- 
tives in the Scuppernong districts 
who buy all the grapes they can se- 
cure and still the proprietors cannot 
get as many as they want. The sup- 
ply is not equal to the demand at the 
high prices that are being paid. 
When the present wineries are en- 
larged, others established and distil- 
leries erected to produce brandy from 
the skins, the demand for the grapes 
will be still further in excess of the 


supply unless a great many more of 
our farmers go to raising them, and 
if they do the demand will be so 


great that there need be no fear of its 
being exceeded by the supply. The 
field of manufacture is destined to 
become so broad that the production 
cannot be overdone. * 
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THE BELL HAY GURING RAGK 


(ON EXHIBITION ATSTATE FAIR THIS WEEK) 


Solves the Problem of Making 
Pea-vine Hay no Matter How 
Heavy the Growth or How ™ 
the Weather. : : : : 
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It is simple and cheap In construction and 
convenient as a labor saver; it cures bay in 
«wlmo-t any weather conditions by 1 terior 
ventilati-n; hay does not touch the ground 
hence canuv. ret or mold and the quality 1s 
not injured by rai.; it saves labor as you 
don’t have to banale your na, -but once. ‘The 
ra-k fuilds up and can be carried easily and 
stored in smallispa e. 


Price $1 f. 0. b. Farm Rights $10 per 100. 


ADDRESS 


H. E. BELL, - - 








Burkeville, Va. 


DEMAND FOR WATCHMAKERS 


And Engravers Exceeds Supply. 


You can learn the trade in less than a year 

ana earua from $12 to $35 per week. 
We receive requesis every day for gr«duates 
of this college, from leading jewelers of 'he 
cou: try. Mure can be ica.ned bere in six 
months than liu a jewelry store in six years, 
as the instruction is given by expert watch- 
makers, engravers and upticians, 


Do not waste your life working on a farm 
or in a minor position ia the city. 
Hundreds of testimonials prove we tea*h 
watcbim.King, engraving and optics—and 
imu. diately secure positions tor graduates 
Phe real aclua: work wich all tools aad ap- 
pliances, and the repair work of leading es- 
taniisbine it to learu on; seud t day for 

*Watcaumak ng and its Op portunitigs.” 








PHILADECPHIA COLLEGE OF HOROLOGY, 


W. SCHULER, Principal, 
eniuake Somerset St., PHILADA, 


to 
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CZ 
(INCORPORATED ) 


Capital stoc« , $30,000.00 Write for new “at- 
alogue and special offers of tbe leading “usi- 
ness and Shorthand Schools. KING’S BUSI- 

NESS COLLEGE, Ra tigh. N. ©, or Char- 
lotte, N ©. Booker ping, Shorthand, Pen- 
\ seit etc., by mall. 


| aout ERN:LIFE 
wOTRUST COz oF GREENSBORO, ME, 


4% INTEREST .z:28s 
BY PAID UP 


CAPITAL 4*° SURPLUS so) 


w*GZOOOOO0,22 


NO MATTER WHERE YOU LIVE 
YOU CAN SAFELY AND CONVENIENTLY 


BANK BY MAIL * 


OUR BOOKLET TO ANY ADDRESS 
MAILED FREE SEND FOR IT TODAY 


LARGEST BANK GUILDFORD COUNTY 


A, Raleigh Marble Werks, 


SOOPER BROS., PROPS. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
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Monuments &lron Fences, 


Catalogue on Request. 


LIGHT. 
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Powerful-—-Durab:e—-: conomical 


TELEPHONES 


Write f r free b ok explaining 
cost a d to o'ganize, buils and 
operame telephone sy tems among your 
1.eighbors cadiz Electric Co. 43 C. C. C. 
Bldg., Cadiz, O. 
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_. The “Eureka” Pea 


iad Huller 
ia NES Weighs 180 Pounds. 
Ihe rey 4| Will bull 50 bushels of 
ue i 3 “jj Peas perday. Wiilrun 
OX, | GstasS light as a Sew- 
&N|I -_ ing Machine. Wil hall 
NS and ckan Cow Peas, 
Navy Beans.) Butter 
Beans, etc. Price $20 f ». b. Dalton, 

Ga. Write for delivered prices. 


Eureka Pea Huller Co., Dalton, Ga. 
SHOE BOILS 


Are Hard to Cure, 










will remove them and leave no 
blemish. Does not bliste r or re¢ 7 
move the hair. Curesany puff or swelling. 





llorse can 


be worked, $2.09 per bot ie a livered. Book 6-C Free, 

ABSORBINE, JR, for mankind, $1.00 per 

pottle. Cures Boils, Bruises, Old Sores, Swellings, 

Varicose Veins, Varicocele, Hydrocele, Allays Pain 
W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 


119 Monmouth St. - 


apringSela, Mass. 











Farmers’ Ricaede 








RATES OF ADVERTISING: 

Three cents a word for each insertion, each 
figure or initial counting as a separate word. 
Send cash with order. Stamps accepted for 
amounts less than $i. More than eighteen 
thousand families reached each week. 





JOB WANTED —I want a job of Overseer- 
ing a Stock Favmor aGrai:t Farm. For in- 
formation and revommendation, addreess 
Box No.1, R. F. D., No. 1, Stem, N, C. 





TWO PAIR? OF PEA FOWLS for sale, 


apply to Mrs. Wesiey Taompson, McDonald, 
North Carolina. 





BARGAINS IN IMPROVED large York- 
shire, als» Kssex and Berkshire Pigs. Pedi- 
grees furnished wits every sh pment. An- 
gora Goats. Coulter, Counelys 
Springs, N.C. 








KEITH’S PHOSPHATE LIME for Grain. 
Divide your money between Keith's Piuos- 
phate Lime and otwver Fer tiizer and double 


your crops. it will permanently improve 
; sour soil. For prices, testimeuniais, ete., 
| wrlie 5. F. Keith to, Wilmington, N. 


Lse 
with your own usxme and 
farm neauly printed. Write 


BUSINESS P RIN ING lor Farmers. 
good slationery 
name of your 


fur prices to MUTUAL PUBLISHING UU, 
Raieigh, N.C. 
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OUR WEEKLY MARKET REVIEW. 

The Trend of Prices of All Farm 
Products Outlined by a New York 
Authority. 


New York, Oct. 13, 1906. 

Cotton.— And now the bulls. Up, 
up, goes cotton on the report’ of 
frosts in the Cotton Belt, and while 
the rise has been only 45 .points as 
yet, the whole situation is strongly in 
favor of the seller. Middling Uplands 
11.40c. against 10.10c. same time last 
year. Middling Gulf, 11.65c. against 
10.35¢c. same time last year. Meln- 
tyre & Co. say: “We believe it will 
not be long before trade sentiment 
will erystalize around a maximum 
crop possibility of 11%@4 12 million 
bales. Will the average price range 
from 11@12c.? Or will it work 
higher, in view of the world’s con- 
sumption approximating 12,000,009 
bales?’? Almost every firm concedes 
the diminution of the crop, though 
there is a diversity of opinion as to 
how great the demand is. Cotton 
will be king. 

Breadstuffs.—A lower’ tendency 
prevails and December wheat closes 
at 81% c¢. against 914%4¢. same month 
last vear. May 84%c. against 90 %c. 

Corn weak and lower. Luckily the 
frost didn’t come in time to do any 
great harm in the corn belt and the 
crop is of a size that precludes any 
rise. December 51%c. against 54%c. 
this time last year. 

Oats Show slight decline, but there 
is not the decided downward ten- 
dency there is in wheat and corn, and 
the loss is only about 4c. Natural 
white, on track, 301% @40%c.; Mix- 
ed, 3S ce. 

Barley dull at 42c. at Buffalo. 

Butter.—Top grades are selling 
well, and it is reported that a good 
deal of stock in storage has changed 
hands. Extra creamery, 26%c. Sec- 
onds to firsts, 23@25'%e. State 
dairy, 23@25c. Western factory, 
22e for seconds to 25ec. for fancy. 

Cheese doing fairly well and 
13%4,c. still remains the quotations 
for State full cream. Under grades 
down to 9@10e. 

Eges.—Aside from fancy gegs, 
—white near-by stock—-the marke! 


and 
Fresh-gathered Ken- 
and West- 


is about unchanged with supply 
demand equal. 
tucky worth 19@ 22c. 
ern from 22 @ 26c. 

Naval Stores.—Turpentine steady. 
For machine barrels, 69%c. Rosin, 
steady and 5c, higher for grades E 
and F. Demand fair. Tar firm at 
$6 for kiln-burned grade. Retort 
Tar firm at $5.50. Pitch in good re- 
quest at $3.20. 

Vegetables in 
the list practically 
to prices. Potatoes, 
Onions, $1.50@$2.25. Turnips, 50 
@90c. barrel. Cauliflower, $1@$3 
for long-cut, barrel. plant, $1 
@ $1.50 barrel. 

Iruits.—Apples are in ample sup- 
ply and worth, for 20-ounce, 
$1.75@$ Baldwins, $1.50 @ 
$2.25. Pears, all the way from $1.50 
@$5.50 per barrel; latter for very 
fancy Bartletts. Grapes unchanged, 
and selling at rather low figures. 


are 


ample supply and 
unchanged as 
$1.50 @ $1.75 
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Hatches Free 


And a 5 Year Guarantee 
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OUR TOBACCO REPORT. 

Condition of the Market and the 

Product Reported for The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 


Danville, Va., Oct. 12, 1906. 

There were heavy receipts the first 
day or two of this week, which were 
checked the latter part by cold, harsh 
weather. 

The offerings were of generally 
common quality, and for the most 
part in wet order and a large propor- 
tion damaged, being funked and hot. 
Altogether we have rarely ever seen 
the offerings in such bad condition. 
The offerings of good wrappers and 
bright exports were very meager, but 
there was a fair proportion of good 
fillers on the dark order. From the 
large size of the piles of tobacco that 
are being sold, it appears that very 
little assorting has been done, or 
that it is necessary. Up to this time, 
the general character of the tobacco 
sold has been leafy, and of an unusu- 
ally red to dark color for this market. 
Nevertheless, the tobacco is not rank 
or very coarse, but on the contrary 
bids fair to make a fairly good chew 
or smoke. Unfortunately, the rains 
have continued even while the crop 
was being cured, and after it was 
cured, which has molded a great deal 
in the barns, where the farmers were 
not well prepared to prevent this. 
These rains and soft weather have 
caused the farmers to rush _ their 
crops to market to prevent further 
damage. 

Under the heavy receipts and bad 
condition, prices have held up re- 
markably well, and only one day did 
prices show any marked decline. The 
market quickly recovered under 
lighter receipts, and since has been 
firm and higher on all grades. Com- 
mon, colory, scrap lugs are selling 
from about 2%e. to 5%c. Common 
leaf and lug fillers, at 4c. to 7c.; me- 
dium fillers, 7c. to 10c.; and good at 





10c. to 13¢c.; medium to good export 
bright leaf at 10c. to 15c.; fine at 
15¢e. to 20e. Common bright smok- 
ers sell at 5c. to 8c.; good, at 8c. to 
12c. common cutters at 10c. to 13¢.; 
zood at 13c. to 16c.; and the best on 
the market at 16c. to 22%c. Com- 


mon wrappers sell at 10c. to 15c.; 
medium at 15e. to 22%c., and good 
at 221% to 30c. The best wrappers 


selling, of which there are very few, 
sell at 35c. to 45c. 

Trade in old tobaceos in round lots 
is quiet. If the weather is favorable, 
we look for large receipts next week. 

Very truly yours, 
DIBRELL BROTHERS, INC. 





NORFOLK MARKETS. 


Cor dition and Changes Reported Es- 
pecially for Our Readers by a Pro- 
Gressive Farmer Representative. 


Norfolk, Va., Oct. 15, 1906. 

Eggs.—Market firmer. Prices re- 
main unchanged: 22c. per dozen. 

Poultry.—The first shipment of 
dressd poultry arrived last Thursday 
and sold for 20c. per pound. No 
turkeys or geese have come in. If 
the weather continues cool, they will 
bring fancy prices next week. Chick- 
en market remain firm and prices un- 


changed. Springs, 16c. to 17c. per 
opund. Old hens 14c. to 15c. per 
pound (40c. to 65c. each). 


Dressed Hogs are bringing 8c. to 
10c. per pound and are in demand. 
Sweet Potatoes.—Market in better 
condition but prices are unchanged. 
Haymans, $1.25 per barrel; Yellows, 


$1.00 per barrel. | 
Irish Potatoes.—Second crop No. 
1, $1.75@$2 per barrel. Northern 


and Western, $2. 





Cabbage.—$1 per barrel. 

Onions.—Reds, 90c. per bushel; 
Yellow, 80c. to 90c. per bushel. 

Chestnuts, 10c. to 12c. per pound. 

Other Staple Products are as fol- 
lows: 

PEANUTS. 
Market very firm. 






Low grades EDA a 
Spanish, per bu......_..-.-.----- 








Black per bushel-----.---.. 1.7! 
klack Eyed, per bushel 1.75 @ $2.00 
SMOKED MEATS. 


Hams— 
Fancy, per pound 
. Choi e, per pound 
Common, ound 
Shoulders an ex— 
Fan‘y per ea Reece 
Choices, per pound 
Common, per pound 
Jowils, per pound 





HIDES. 
Market active. 










Dry flint, per pound-__-_--..--.. 20 @ 

Dry salt hides per pound--_.__. 18 @ a 
Drv. damaged hides, per lb-___ 8 @ 

Green saited, per pound-_-_-_-.__. 12 @ 

Green bides 104%@ 

‘ alves, each 85 @ 1.00 
Dry Cait, per PURGE. ..<~..6.00n- 18 @ ——- 


CATTLE SHEEP, LAMBS AND HOGS, 






























S. W. Va. steers, per pourd....4 @ 
S. W Va. heifers, per Ilb___. ‘ 
S. W. Va. cows, per Ib .......... 
N.(. and Va. steers, per Ib... /, 
N © and Va. cows, per Ib______ hy 
Medium anda thin cattie, per lb 14@ 2 
MILK calves, medium, per lb... 4 @ 5 
Milk -alves, fancy, le Ib... 5 @ 6 
Yearlings, per Ib satay 8 @ 4 
Lambs ___- eat 5 @ 6 
Sheep, per (| ees 3 @ 4 
Goats (not wanted) — @ 
POON ake 5 @ 5% 
Tallow, per pound ___.. ---. 448 ——. 
OCS: WET ccnenccnmunccnmnnnemne 23 @ 
GRAIN, HAY, ETC 
Corn, white 67 @ 
ETS secure cictieeminateisimmeiiaarbabletiiinn @ 66 
«rac ked corn, per bushel_.___- 65 @ 66 
Hay—Ohio, Mic higan and Indi- 
ana No 1 Timothy in ton 
Jots from store -_-...-___ $19 00 @ 
Choice light mixed hay ----_.$17 0» @ ———. 
eo we | ere -- 14.00 @ 
Hea y mixed_-____-. 1600 @ 16.50 
Rye straw, suort, small “lots, 12.00 @ 
Oa straw in ca lots - aelaiaser Sahai 1000 @ 
Brn, per ton, from store -... 2100 @ 22.50 
Middlings, pe ton, fromstore 23.00 @ — 
‘ otton seed mca’, per ton____ 3000 @ 
Oats, w — per bushel, from 
SL ere 46 @ 
Oats, No. 2 0 08 Nc cenemne 43 @ 45 
Baltimore Provisions. 
BALTIMORE MD., Oct. 15, 1906. 
Flour—Winter patent ---..._-_-§3 75 @§$8 95 
es Spring patents___ -- 42 @ 4 60 
W heat—Sonthern___.__.... 64 @ T4 
Corn -Soutbern white__.- 54 @ 56 
Oats—No. 2, mixed 36 
Te “Ne agence 72 
Butter—Fancy imit» tion --_. 2@ 2 
Rutter—Fancy creamery... 2 @ 226 
Butter—Store packed -_... 14@ 18 
Eggs—F’ esh -...-_.._..... 2 
Cheeus.... ah 3K4@ 14% 
Sugar—Fine granulated___ an & OO 
Sugar—Coarse granulated_-_-__- 4 80 





A FRIEND WORTH HAVING. 


Glenshaw, Pa., Oct. 20, 1994. 
Dear Sir:—Inclose find $1 for which please 
send me two boxes of Tetterine for my 
friends. Itiss goo’ that | have tolda great 
many people about itand hope that they will 
send to yuu for it. 
Mrs. HENRIETTA HERRON. 
Tetterine cures Tetter, Ringworm, Erysip- 
elas and all skin diseases Get from )yoor 
druggist or seud 50c. for a box to J. G. SHUP- 
TRINK, Mfr., Savannah, Ga. 


THE ELLINGTON, THE WINTER PEACH. 


This peach has been kept in perfect con- 
dition until November 24th. I havetheonly 
stock of these trees in existence, and am of- 
fering a n-ited number at 60.. each, f. o. b. 
here. Order at once. 


JOHN A. YOUNG, 
GREENSB( JRO, - NORTH CAROLINA. 


The Dixie.Pea Huller 


HULLS and CLEANS 
Field peas from the 
POD, des not break or 
crack them, wel made, 
durabie, neat, easy to 
run. Over 3000 in use. 
Write furspecial prices 


SANDERS MFG. CO. 
Dalton, Ga. 


Well Drills 


For Horse, Steam or Gasoline Power 


Well Augers | (id 
For Horse Power 
Address 
LOOMIS MACHINE CO. 
TIFFIN, OHIO 























Ww hen wiiting advertisers, please mention 
this paper. 


WANTED! 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 





Are you a shipper of Eggs, —> 
Meat, Hides, Produce, etc ? It will be 
to your interest to make us a trial ship- 
ment, 


Triune Fruit and Produce Co., 
Commission Merchants, 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Start a Bank Account, 
Mr. Farmer! 


Every farmer ought to put his surplus 
money in a bank, as The Progressive 
Farmer has so often advised. It encour- 
ages thrift, insures safety, increases your 
independence. Why not open an account 
to-day with us? Now is the accepted 
time. Deposit a little each week and 
watch your account grow. We respect- 
fuliy solicit your patronage. 














Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent. 


CAROLINA TRUST CO., 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


A. J. RUFFIN, President. 


LEO. D. HEARTT, Vice-President and 
General Manager. 


H. F. SMITH, Cashier. 





PEELE STANDARD SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCE, 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 





~ — 


ELASTIO 4 DURABLE A PLEASING 


WE MAKE ANYTHING -EVERYTHING - MADE IN THIS 
LINE ESTABLISHED OVER 38 YEARS AGO, WE KEEP 
STRICTLY UP-TO-DATE. TRY US. write ror Prices 
Ifyou want something nice, tr ~ st AMES. Stamps 

} ATLANTA RUBB P WKS. 
—n Stamp BER AM are! F 
-P.0.Box 34 ATLANTA, GA. — 


COILED. SPRING 
sez: FENCE 


C! sely Woven. Can not Sag. 
& ery wire and every twist {3 
a@ brace to all other wires and 
J tevin pod of the fence. 
lorse-hig a Pig- 
tight. Every rod ~ Ran 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


and sold direct to farmer, freight 
prepaid, at lowest factory price. 
Our Catalogue tells how Wire 

is made--how it is galvanized-- 
why some is 




















_w 








KITSELMAN BROS. 
Box 34 muUNoIE, IN;IANA 


OLD VIRGINIA FARMS uscc. 


Low Prices, Mild 
; Catalog, Largest list F: ait. tn! State. This 
is the country forthe Northern Farmer. 
Ve want to hear from every 
who desires to, better nis con 

j Casselman & Co., 
Lurence Casselman, Former Auditor MeLe hy mo N. D: 























ON POULTRY DISEASES FREE. A bealthy, 
strong, vigorous flock !s the only kind that pays. 
ooK 's famous book tells you how to keep your 
in thatoondition. Regular price 26 cents but for a limited 


time free to those sending 4 cents for postage and the names 
oftwo other poultry keoporg. WRIT TOD 








The G. Bs Conkey Cov, 338 Ottawe Bldg), DiaNelain, 0. 
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The Perfect Prayer. 

Dear Lord, kind Lord, 
Gracious Lord, I pray 

Thou wilt look on all I love, 
Tenderly to-day! 

Weed their hearts of weariness; 
Seatter every care 

Down a wake of angel-wings 
Winnowing the air. 


Bring unto the sorrowing 
All release from pain; 

Let the lips of laughter 
Overflow again; 

And with all the needy 
O divide, I pray, 

This vast treasure of content 
That is mine to-day! 


—James Whitcomb Riley. 








Written for The Progressive Farmer. | 


Historic Roanoke Island. 


Mr. Dart 


Who Sends Us the Photograph 


of the Famous Scuppernong 


Vine Also Recounts the Romantie Story of Sir Walter Raleigh’s ‘Losi 


Colony.” 


On the South Atlantic coast there 
are many places of historic interest 
less known than some of minor conse- 
quence in New England. 

Roanoke Island, North Carolina, is 
a place of special interest, as it was 
here that the first Anglo-Saxon colony 
was established. 

The experiment proved a failure, 
as did also the second colony, except 
that it introduced potatoes and tobac- 
co to the people of Europe. 

Two very interesting relics of the 
colony survive. One is the star- 
shaped outline of a fort which the 
colonists called the ‘‘New Fort in Vir- 
ginia.”” The other is an immense 
scuppernong grape vine, which, ac- 
cording to the tradition of the Island, 
was planted by these early colonists 
in 1585-87. 

Upon ‘Fort Raleigh,’ as it is now 
generally called, the flag of old Eng- 
land was first unfurled to the breezes 
of the New World. 

An association of ladies and gen- 
tlemen, with members in most every 
State in the Union, have purchased 
twelve acres immediately surround- 
ing the fort, and enclosed it with a 
substantial fence; they have also 
erected a handsome and costly monu- 
ment of granite within the enclosure 
bearing this inscription: 

“On this Site, in July-August, 
1585-7 (O. S.), Colonists Sent 
Out From England by Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh Built a Fort, Called 
by Them ‘The New Fort in Vir- 
ginia.’ These Colonists Were 
the First Settlers of the English 
tace in America. 

“They Returned 
in July, 1586, with Sir Francis 
Drake. Near this Place was 
Born on the Eighteenth of Au- 
gust, 1587, Virginia Dare, the 
First Child of English Parents 
Born in America, Daughter of 
Ananias Dare and Eleanor 
White, His Wife, Members of 
Another Band of Colonists Sent 
Out by Sir Walter Raleigh in 
1587. On Sunday, August 20, 

Dare was. Baptized, 
the Friendly Chief of 
the Hatteras Indians, Having 
Been Baptized on the Sunday 
Previous. 

“These Baptisms are the First 
Known Celebrations of a Chris- 
tian Sacrament in the Territory 
of the Thirteen Original United 
States.”’ 

The scuppernong vine shown else- 


to England 


Virginia 
Manteo, 


where in this number of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer is believed to have 


been planted by these early colonists, 
for by what is known as the ‘Lost 
Colony,’ which was under command 
of Captain John White, whose daugh- 
was the mother of Virginia Dare. 
The vine is the largest of its kind in 


ter 








the United States, and probably the 
largest in the world. It is still hearty 
and vigorous, covering over an acre 
of ground, and annually yielding «a 
ton or more of fine large grapes, ac- 
cording to the season. 

As the time of the Jamestown ter- 
centennial celebration approaches it 
is interesting to note that although 
Sir Walter Raleigh was never per- 
sonally engaged in further attempts 
to establish a colony on this conti- 
nent, it was very probabiy his sug- 
gestion that some place on Chesa- 
peake Bay, or the quiet shores of the 


James River, be selected as a site 
more suitable to the needs of a new 
colony, rather than near the open 


waters.and dangerous Hatteras coast. 
He had already expended over forty 
thousand pounds in the five different 
expeditions fitted out between the 
years of 1584-1591. 

At this time he assigned to others 
rights and titles granted him by 
Queen Elizabeth, reserving one-fifth 
interest to himself of what might be 
found by the new company of gold or 
precious metals. 

England, threatened by her power- 
ful neighbor Spain, had need of all 
her men and money, and Raleigh, 
who was e¢alled by his friends 
“Wholly Gentleman, Wholly Soldier,” 
gave to the Queen who had honored 
and favored him his valuable services 
and experience as a soldier with the 
balance of his fortune. 

The State in which he first placed 
his little colony, who were the pio- 
neers in America of English coloniza- 
iion, has rendered its tribute of re- 
spect and gratitude to the name of 
Raleigh by conferring it upon her 
capitol. , 

An interesting history of North 
Carolina published in Favetteville in 
1857 by E. J. Hale & Son, concludes 


a sketch of the Roanoke colony as 
follows: 
‘“‘And so after the toil and suffer- 


ing of years, the expenditure of much 
precious treasures and the loss oj 
still more precious life, the waves oi 
Albemarle rolled as of old their rip- 
ples up the deserted island beach, 
and the only sound heard was that 
of the fitful winds as they broke up- 
on the stillness of nature’s rough re- 
pose. 
“The 
longer.”’ 


white man was. there no 


A. DENISON DART. 


Information Wanted. 
Messrs. Editors: Will 
me where I can get good Graham 
flour and bakers’ yeast? And any in- 
formation in regard to making Gra 
ham bread will be thankfully 
ceived. A. E. B. 
Chatham Co., N. C. 


tell 


you 


re- 





MAKE THAT LAWN NOW. 
The Fall is Also a Good Season for 
*ainting the House. 


Lawn making can as well be done 
in October as in any month in the 
year. In some places grass seems to 
be almost a bounty of nature, and 
a pretty good lawn will produce it- 
self, but the usual rule is otherwise. 
The making of a good lawn is quite 


an art. The first requisite is good 
soil, in good mechanical condition 
and well supplied with plant food. 


The second re4uisite is a proper com- 


bination of grass seeds, sown at the 
right time of vear, and there is no 
better time than October. These 


requisites seem to be simple, but it 
is sometimes quite difficult to carry 
them into effect. Natural and arti- 
ficial manures should be thoroughly 
incorporated with the soil, and the 
surface of the ground made fine and 
smooth. The best lawn grasses are 
Kentucky Blue, Red Top and White 
Clover, The finest of all lawn 
grasses as to leaf is Sheep’s Fescue. 
Another very fine grass is Wood 
Meadow. <A strong permanent lawn 
grass is called English Rye or Rye 
Grass. Two other good grasses are 
respectively Rhode Island Bent and 
Creeping Bent. Canadian Blue Grass 
also has a place on the lawn in cer- 
tain situations. Altogether, we have 
a number of excellent grasses adapt- 
ed to the ground about our homes, 
not including the grasses usually em- 
ployed upon the farm for the produc- 
tion of hay. All of these grasses are 
listed in the catalogues of the leading 
seedsmen, and can be purchased and 
blended in any desired proportions. 
Most seedsmen have mixtures adapt- 
ed to almost any location, and it may 
be wise to make use of their experi- 
ence. In giving an order to a seeds- 
man for lawn grass, it should be 
stated whether it is for a sunny, a 
shaded, or a partly shaded situation, 
and whether it is for a place where 
the ground is much walked upon, o1 


otherwise. Special mixtures” are 
made for sloping banks, for water- 
ways, for tennis courts and cricket 
grounds, for golf links, ete. 

Fall is a good time to paint the 


dwelling and farm buildings, as work 
is not as pressing as in the spring, 
and one can assist, if he cannot do 
the entire job. Nothing improves the 
appearance of a place more than tu 
have the buildings nicely painted. It 
not only improves their appearance, 
but it pays by prolonging the life of 
the building.—-Farmers’ Voice. 


President. Palma’s Career. 


President Palma’s finish makes his 
career the more romantic by far than 
it would have been had he retired 
from office in the good old George 
Washington manner. To lose one’s 
presidency in this style is almost like 
a king losing his head. Mr. Palma 
began to be a Cuban President over 
thirty years during the ten- 
years’ insurrection against Spain, 
when he was made the head of the 
revolutionary government which 
never really governed. After his 
capture and imprisonment in a Span- 
ish dungeon in the Pyrenees, he al- 
ways described himself to his jailers 
as “President of the Cuban Repub- 
lic.”” Spain banished him from Cuba 
when peace was restored, and it was 
during the ensuing twenty years that 
he conducted a private school in a 
small interior town of New York 
State. Our Government considered 
him the ablest and safest man avail- 
able for the Cuban Presidency in 
1902, when the first American occu- 
pation ended, but of course he enter- 
ed upon his duties with the handicap 
of having lived so many years away 


ago, 


from the island and its people that he 
the new 
upon 


touch with 
had come 


had lost 
tion that 


genera- 
the scene. 





Mr. Palma is now seventy-one years 
old, and history is not likely to deal 
harshly with him. Doubtless he em- 
ployed his best efforts, according to 
his lights, to make the Republic a 
success, and it may be questioned 
whether his failure was not due as 
much to conditions as to his person- 


al errors and faults. If can at least 
be said of him that he retires a com- 
paratively poor man.* Unlike some 


Latin-American ex-Presidents, Mr. 
-alma will not proceed to Paris and 
live like a millionaire.—Springfield 
Republican. 


An Object Lesson. 

A certain minister who is famous 
for seizing every opportunity to point 
out a moral, was walking one day 
with one of his parishioners and ex- 
postulating with him on account of 
his sinful ways. Presently they came 
to a place where ice had formed on 
the sidewalk. The sinful man’s feet 
flew from under him, giving him a 
bad fall. The minister quickly seized 
the opportunity and, looking down 
upon him, said, according to the 
Memphis News-Scimitar: 

“My friends, you now see that sin- 
ners stand on slippery placés.’’ 

The sinful one looked ruefully up 
and said: 


‘*Yes, I see they do; but I can’t.” 





For the Consecration of a Home. 


I heard not long ago of a house 
that was consecrated somewhat after 
the fashion of a church. The clergy- 
man among the guests was asked to 
bless the house, whereupon he pray- 
ed: ‘“‘Father of all, may this house 
shelter a happy family; may it be 
the dearest spot of earth to all the 
household, and may one of the many 
mansions in the better country at last 
receive all who belong to this one.” 
—The Lady from Philadelphia, in 
the May Ladies’ Home Journal. 





95 Buys This Large Handsome Nickel 
= Trimmed Steel Range 
without warming closet oF 
reservoir. With high warm. 
ing closet, porcelain lined 
reservoir, just as shown in 
cut, 813.95; large,square oven, 
six cooking holes, body made 
ofcold rolied steel. Duplex 
grate; burns wood or coal. 
Handsome nickel trimmings, 
highly polished. 


=e ry OUR TERMS 37° 


most Hberal ever 
made. 
after you receive the 
renee. You oo. takS 
> t into your home 
a. use it Sudays. If you don’ 
ya find it exactly as represent- 
ed. the biggest bargain you 
ever saw, equal to stoves 
retailed for double our 
price, return it to us. We 
: will pay freight both ways, 
Write Today for our beautifully illustrated Stove 
— Catal No.1483, a postalcard will 
do. 75 styles to select from. Dou t buy until you get it. 


MARVIN SMITH CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


$Q90suit 


amr” 10 MEASURE 















































OA | 
=a VALUEONEARTH 
ON'’T buy your next 
oe 


A stances until you have 
4 cut out this advertise- 
ment @ mailed it to us. 
We will then send you 


PABSOLUTELY FREE 


our samples of cloth, 
measurement blank 
and tape line. Oo o @ 
We manufacture all our 
Own clothing and sell 
direct to the wearer and 





3, make 

alities. 
Any man who fails to send 
for our samples will be lose 
ing good hard money out of 


: his own pocket. ss sn snn2 

WE GUARANTEE TO PLEASE YOU OR 
SSTURN your ; MONEY CHEERFULLY. 
us lay fo i it good 

suits you can Ae atauch Litto oe = ee oe 


Regen Woolen Mills Co. 
Dept. No. 4, Menutasturin TAS 
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All letters intended for this Department should be addressed to ‘: 


care of The Progressive Farmer, 





AUNT MARY,” 


Raleigh, N.C. 








Aunt Mary’s Letter. 


All the other departments of this 
paper are so full of good counsel, 
dear Social Chat friends, it seems 
as if there is really nothing left for 
me to talk about. 
you of chickens; ‘Suggestions for 
October” informs you as to the gar- 
den: ‘‘What’s the News?” posts you 
on current events, and our many good 
letters cover a broad field. Shall my 
theme be grave or gay? 

When remonstrated with by a sub- 
scribed for devoting a portion of his 


paper to fiction the Editor of the In- 
land Farmer’ replied thus: ‘Man 
does not live by bread alone;’’ neith- 


er is all work and no play the best 
for the average man or woman. Life 
is serious enough at its best and there 
must needs be diversions from the 
more sober things. ‘‘Talking shop” 
to the exclusion of all other topics 
of conversation is apt to grow weari- 
some and unprofitable. So also is 
the reading of solid matter found in 
the farm journals.”’ 


While solid and practical matter 
constitutes the meat and bread, cer- 
tain spices and condiments, in the 
form of a little good fiction, short 
stories and witticisms, have their 
place and are generally appreciated. 
The reading of good fiction, when 
not indulged in to excess, rests the 
wearied mind and stimulates the 
imagination. Moral truths are often 
impressed upon the mind more forci- 
bly, in this way, than would be pos- 
sible in any other way. 


* * * 


Now the weather 
never-failing interest! 


a theme of 
Are not these 


is 


Indian Summer days delicious? And 
so beguilying, calling one out of 


doors all the time.- And so much to 


do out of doors this month, too. It 
is the ‘‘thome stretch’’ (in jockey 
phrase) with our fine chrysanthe- 


mums; plenty of liquid fertilizer now 
will make them much finer for the 
Fair next month and the borders fon 
spring annuals must be made very 
rich, spaded deep and_ thoroughly 
pulverized for sowing seeds of carna- 
tion, columbine, pansy, petunia, 
phlox and a great variety of poppies. 
The latter will not transplant, but 
you must be sure to have them in 
quantity and variety, the Shirley, 
Oriental and California. The last 
named is evergreen and almost a 
constant bloomer, the year round; is 
a most satisfactory plant. The origi- 
nal blooms were yellow, but Luther 
Burbank found one tinted with red, 
kept on saying the seeds of this until 
now there are crimsons and varie- 
gated as well as yellow blossoms. 

When the season for selling bulbs 
is about over, florists offer collections 
very cheap that are usually fine in 
the yard; Crocus, Iris, Crown, Im- 
perials and lilies in variety. Be very 
sure to buy a Lilium Auratrum bulb, 
also a Spider lily. 

* * * 

By the way, we are a little late in 
announcing the prize for the best 
canning article. The committee de- 
cided on ‘Little Mother,’’ of Rowar 
Co., N. C., but I» have mislaid her 
address. Will she please write me? 

* * * 

And what are our Chatterers doing 
to help forward ‘“‘Twenty Years and 
Twenty Thousand’? By hundreds 
and hundreds the names are going in, 


“Uncle Jo’’ tells |; 


| ana I hope the Social Chat readers 


are doing their full share in the great 
Progressive Farmer rally. 
AUNT MARY. 





Names for Farms and Farm Homes. 


Dear Aunt Mary: —In reply to an 


‘inquiry for names for farms and farm 





homes, I suggest the following: 
Bloomsbury, Orinoco, Belvedere, 
Shady Grove, Poplar Mount, the 
Maples, Jasmine Cot, Oak Lawn, Lo- 
cust Grove, Greenwood, Ashland, 
Glenwood, Waverly, Aspen Lawn, 


Holly Wood, Forest Home, Thrush- 
wood, Huntersville, Bellevue, Wood- 
burn, Riven Oak, Long Grass, Mach- 
pelah, Montmorenci, Burnside, Ban- 
nockburn, Wild Wood, Stone Land, 
Buck Spring, Cedar Crest, Elgin, 
Pebble Hill, Eagle Falls, Holly Farm, 


Boxwood, Katydid, Montpelier, South 
Bend, Opossum Quarter, Lom- 
bardy Grove, Blue Wing, Oak Hill 


Villa, Mistletoe Villa, Cottage Home, 
Elm Grove, St. Leon, Berry Hill, Sil- 
ver Spring, Invermay, Myrtle Lawn. 
ae. “EF. 
Halifax Co., Va. 





The Parents’ Duty to the Child. 


Dear Aunt Mary:—In last week’s 
Progressive Farmer, S, E. M. said 
“Training is all right, so is educa- 
tion or knowledge. But we cannot 
give talents to the young people.”’ 

May God help S. E. M. to know or 
learn that He has given the talent 
and holds we who know as responsi- 
ble for the training of it. 

And S. E. M. further says: ‘‘A per- 
son to be educated must have innate, 
good, sound sense, memory, energy, 
and ambition.” 

Of course, we cannot educate an 
insane person, but first lead a child 
in the light of an education, and 
teach it what an education is, and 
help cultivate its memory, and its 
higher life will grow with the child. 

I know of young men to-day who 
have talent for high purposes of life, 
but idle because they are not trained 
by their parents. Your child has a 
talent: will you help cultivate it? Or 
will you cause that child to grow up 
with that uncultivated talent and be 
denied the sweetness of life that God 
intended for it? Cc. B. RF. 

Moore Co., N. C. 





Do Boys Need Education More Than 
Girls? 

Dear Aunt Mary:—I have _ just 
been reading ‘Social Chat’—and I 
am in favor of compulsory education, 
but do not think that the girls should 
surpass the boys in education. There 
are a good many reasons why I think 
so, but I will only mention a few. 
One is, that the boys after they be- 
come men have to attend to the busi- 
ness of the world, which, in a num- 
ber of instances, requires a good edu- 
cation. Now I do not mean that a 
girl or woman has no business to at- 
tend to, but I do say that it does not 
require them to be so thoroughly ed- 
ucated as does the business of a man. 
Another is, that the boys have to take 
eare of the girls, the husband of the 
wife, ete. Of course, the mother, as 
a rule, generally cares for the chil- 
dren until they are ten or twelve 
years old, but she can do this with 
comparatively little education to 
what a man can take them from that 
age into college and fit them for life. 

Again, we want men to run our 





educational institutions and govern- 
ment and to lead our soldiers in war, 
all of which calls for a man of good 
education. Boys, ‘Jane’? is with us 
and as she says, “let us trace up and 
defend our rights’’ and will get other 
girls with us also. EARNEST. 
Cabarrus Co., N. C. 





“Magnolia’’ Should Write Again. 


Messrs. Editors:—In some way 
—I know not,—a copy of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Cotton Plant 


came into my hands, a few days ago. 
and I began with the first page and 
read it through before I let it go. 
I was so much pleased with the con- 
tents that I send you enclosed a P. O. 
Order for one dollar as my subscrip- 
tion forone year. I cannot withour 
difficulty say what pleased me most: 
everything was so good and appro- 
priate. I will say, however, that I 
think the article from that Mississip- 
pi “‘“Magnolia”’ is one that is entitled 
to a “front seat’? and the authoress 
is a gem of the rarest value. If our 
farms were not so far apart I should 
make an effort to add her to my list 
of friends. Would that her type were 
the rule and not the exception of our 
girls and boys Cc. W.s. 
Columbia, S, C. 


Duty in Every-Day Life. 


Dear Aunt Mary:—-Upon the un- 


even ways of all humanity, the Di- 
vine command has been given, “As 
ye would that other do to you, do 
ye also unto them.’ Duty is the 
gem and crown of character. ’Tis 
not always the place we fill, but ’tis 


how we fill it that bespeaks the life 
of duty. 
Then in the wide scope of calling, 





we perceive that for us to be great 


and noble it is not always neces- 
sary for us to hold the  lof- 
tiest positions, but we must be 


true to ourselves and all around us, 
and exercise our abilities as best we 
can in the discharge of our every- 
day tasks, and great progress will 
ultimately come by noble efforts. The 
pupil has more than once become the 
teacher; the clerk,the proprietor; and 
so the principle runs through all the 
relations of life; but duty must be 
the dominant idea of the one who 
would excel. 

“While the day lingers 
Full soon the 
rest; 

And, duty, done, that rest shall be 

Full of beatitudes to thee.’’ 
A.. i S. 


do thy best! 
night will bring its 


Laurens Co., 


sill Nye’s Answer. 


The following is Bill Nye’s reply 
to the person who asked him about 


his habits of work and living: 

“When the weather is such that I 
cannot exercise in the open air I have 
a heavy pair of dumbells at my lodg- 
ings, which I use for holding the door 
open. I also belong to an athletic 
club and own a pair of Indian clubs 
with red handles. I owe much of my 
robust health to this. 

“T do most of my writing in a sit- 
ting posture or in an autograph al- 
bum. When I am not engaged in 
thought I am employed in recovering 
from its effects. I am very genial 
and pleasant to be thrown among. 

“T dress expensively, but not so as 
to attract attention. In the morning 


J wear morning dress, in the evening 
I wear evening dress, and at night I 


wear night dress.’’ 





A Kalamazee 


Direct to You” 


Kalamazoos are fuel savers,— 
‘They last a lifetime— 
Economical in all respects— 
They are low in price and high in quality,— 
They are easily operated and quickly set up and 
made ready for business,— 
Buy from the actual manufacturer,— 
Your money returned if everything is not exactly as 
represented— 
You keep in your own pocket the dealers’ 
and jobbers’ profits when you buy a Kala- 











mazoo, 


ROYAL STEEL RANCE 
For All Kinds of fuel, 


and sizes for all kinds of fuel. 





WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


We want to prove to you that you cannot 
buy a better stove or range than the Kala- 
mazoo, at any price, 

We want to show you ow and wy you save from 20% to 40% 
in buying direct from our factory at factory prices, 

If you think $5, or $10, or $40, worth saving 


Send Postal for Catalogue No. 398 


Examine our complete line of stoves and ranges for all kinds of fuel. 
the high quality; compare our prices with others, and then decide to buy from 
actual manufacturers and save all middlemen’s profits. Catalog shows 207 styles 
Write now. Sold on 360 Days Approval Test. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Manufacturers, Kalamazoo, Mich, 


All Kalamazoo Cook Stoves and Ranges are fitted with patent oven thermometer 
which makes baking and roasting easy. All stoves blacked, polished 
and ready for immediate use when you receive them. 


ehtAze, 


Sentant 





For All Kinds of Fuel 


OAK STOVE HEATE.R, 





Note 





Oven 
Thermometer 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1866. 


long 





if not—can be returned at our expense. 
information mailed upon request. 


MATHUSHEK PIANO 





NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Cash or 
Easy Payments 


Every instrunent guaranteed to be perfectly satisfactory — 
a 


NIN ONONINOINININININONINGDNINENINONDODD 
CROWNING TRIUMPH FOR 


MATHUSHEK PIANOS 


Two of the most prominent Colleges in the 
South after critical examination of several dif- 
ferent makes have selected the 
SHEK’’—one placing an order for twenty-two 
and the other six. 

This is a strong testimonial of the superb tone 
qualities and great durability of the ‘MATHU- 
SHEK” piano— 
recognized as 
“FAVORITE” piano of the South, 


“MATHU- 


—the instrument that has been so 
the “LEADER” and 







Catalogue and 
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MFG. CO., 


34,000 IN USE. 
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‘‘What’s Ge News?” 











THE 
The sensational advance in cotton prices is the 
of the South at this 
time. Having passed now the Cotton Association’s 
cent minimum, the Farmers’ Union eleven 
cent minimum, seems 


RISE IN COTTON. 


news greatest moment to 
ten 
in sight, and prices may 
go still higher, though it is our policy not to risk 
advising farmers to hold after the ten cent mark 
is reached. Several causes have combined to bring 
about this upward trend in the market. First, the 
estimate for September 
25th was only 71.6 as compared with 77.6 a month 
previous. The more surprising ginners’ 
report following the same day showed the quant- 
ity ginned as only 2,044,000 bales as agaimst 2,- 
355,715 to same date last year. Hard on this 
followed the reports of the great storm in the 
Lower South—the damage in the affected terri- 
tory being estimated at from 15 to 35 per cent. 


Government condition 


even 


These brought cotton to the ten cent mark and 
beyond, and the unexpectedly early frosts last 


week made eleven cent prices almost within grasp. 
at & 
PRICES OF TOBACCO AND WHEAT. 

We shall watch with much interest the efforts 
to organize the tobacco growers of North Carolina 
and Virginia under the plans of the Danville 
meeting reported in last week’s Progressive Far- 
mer. As is noted elsewhere in this week’s paper, 
the Dark Tobacco Growers’ Association of Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee has just disposed of the en- 
tire crop of its members at the price officially 
fixed by the organization, thus adding another 
victory to its already long list of triumphs. Al- 
though the story of this farmers’ Association has 
already been told at some length in these columns. 
it is so full of inspiration and encouragement that 
we expect to give another account of it in a week 
or two. What the tobacco growers of the Bright 
Belt need is one big-brained, far-sighted, thor- 
oughly trustworthy man of affairs like Felix G. 
Ewing. With proper leadership we believe they 
could win their independence as the dark grow- 
ers have won theirs. 

Wheat in the West is now selling for less than 
at any time since 1902, and farmers are beginning 
to hold for an advancing market. There is also 
a strong movement toward organization which is 
already having its effect. 

& & 
NEW YORK AND MASSACHUSETTS POLITICS. 

Nobody can predict with any degree of certain- 
ty what will be the outcome of the Hearst-Hughes 
contest in New York State. Hearst having posed 
as an Independent, and having accepted an Inde- 
pendent nomination for Governor before he was 
named by the Democrats, many Democratic voters 
argue that they are under no political obligation 
to support him. Jerome will not vote for him, 
nor Mayor McClellan, nor Charles E. Towne; and 
Hearst’s own papers, we believe, are the only New 
York his candidacy. But he 
was nearly or quite elected Mayor last fall with 
no newspaper support except that of his own pa- 
pers; and with an opponent selected from that of 
the Platt-Odell-Depew ring, Hearst would almost 


dailics supporting 





be 
But the unassailable integrity, the down- 


certainly the next Governor 
State. 


right, unquestioned honesty of Charles E. Hughes 


of the Empire 


is a tower of strength for the Republican Party, 
and in our opinion the chances favor his election. 
In Massachusetts the Democrats seem to have 


fused with the Prohibitionists, Moran being the 
joint candidate of the two parties for Governor. 
ife appears to be a demagogue. 

J a 7 
GETTING IMMIGRATION FOR 


THE SOUTH. 


For several months Commissioner of Agricul- 
and Watson, of South 
been in Europe for the purpose 
of getting immigrants of a 
respective States. Commissioner Koiner reports 
a successful trip, and Mr. Watson has succeeded 
not only in interesting European labor in the 
South, but he has induced the North German 
Lloyd Steamship Company to make experimental 
trips between bremen 


ture Koiner, of Virginia, 


Carolina, have 


good class for their 


and Charleston, looking 
to the establishment of a permanent line between 
these two points with freight and passenger rates 
the same as between Bremen and New York. In 
an official outline of his work given to the Ameri- 
can Consul at Ghent, Mr. Watson says: 


I have long believed that the only practical so- 
lution of what is now rapidly becoming the great 
immigration problem of the United States rests 
in the work of selection and direction of immi- 
grants, as far as possible, at their own homes be- 
fore they are booked and started to America. TIT 
have therefore undertaken to put our work in 
Europe upon such a basis that we can send into 
the South, where thousands can be readily ab- 
sorbed, carefully selected persons particularly fit- 
ted for the work that will be required or them. 

One of the greatest difficulties has been in the 
fact that there has been no trans-Atlantic steam- 
ship line entering a South Atlantic port carrying 
third-class passengers. I have succeeded in hav- 
ing this defect cured by inducing the North Ger- 
man Lloyd to make the experiment looking to the 
establishment of a permanent line between Bre- 
men and the port of Charleston, and the first ship, 
the Wittekind, is to sail on October 18th. This 
puts within our grasp, if the Southern people ac- 
eept the chance offered, the means of carrying the 
agricultural and laboring immigrant direct to a 
section in which remunerative work and a good 
home await him, and where he will be directed 
by officials instead of labor agencies, and have the 
fostering care of the State itself thrown around 
him. 


We sincerely hope that the business men of 
South Carolina will make this venture of the new 
steamship line a success; 


Messrs. 


and the success which 
Koiner and Watson have achieved seems 
to indicate that the right solution of the immi- 
gration problem is to have representatives of the 
South speak for her before the immigrants leave 
their European homes, and confine their efforts to 
those countries whose general citizenship is in 
sympathy with American ideals of character and 
government. Says the Atlanta Georgian: 


It must come to this at last. Indiscriminate 
immigration gathered from Southern Europe and 
from any class that will come is worse than the 
negro problem, and complicates our National 
problem. But wisely selected immigrants induced 
by honest reasons and fair statements to come to 
us from stalwart races and stable sections, are 
the hope of our industry and the safety of our 
race. 

Ss 4 


CUBA IS QUIET. 


We sent our ponderous Secretary of War to 
Cuba, and battleships and troops galore, but for- 
tunately there has been no fighting. 


gents——content that the 


The insur- 
(to them) odious Palma 
government is “down and out’’-—are quietly lay- 
ing down their arms, and it appears that “pacifi- 
cation’ will soon have progressed to such a point 
as to make it practicable to hold a new election. 
tin America there has been little criticism of our 
course in intervening in Cuba. Mr. Bryan, speak- 
ing every day, has not, so far as we have seen, 
condemned it. The York Outlook reflects 
the dominant American sentiment in its declara- 


New 





tion that “the United States would be false to it- 
self, to its pledges, and to those who have relied 
upon these pledges, if it left Cuba to an independ- 


’ 


ence when independence means anarchy”’: 


And Cuban independence at the present mo- 
ment does mean anarchy. The existing govern- 


ment ceased to exercise its functions and resigned 
its authority. There was no other Cuban govern- 
ment to take its place. It is a misnomer to call 
the sporadic risings throughout the island a revo- 
lution, and the resulting condition one of war. In 
war the rights of private property and the lives 
of non-combatants are respected. In a revolution 
one organized government makes war against 
another organized government. This was not the 
ease in Cuba. Bands of brigands in various parts 
of the island merely plundered and destroyed 





FOR ELEVEN-CENT COTTON. 
President C. S. Barrett, of the National Farm- 


ers’ Union has issued a call for meetings in 
every cotton-growing county in the Southern 


States to be held Saturday, October 20th, the 
object being to get 2,000,000 farmers to stand 
for the Union’s eleven-cent minimum. Says Presi- 
dent Barrett: 


“This is the most important and extensive 
movement which the Farmers’ Union has yet un- 
dertaken. 

“Hundreds of thousands of business men and 
others interested in this important movement, 
will meet with the county and parish Unions on 
October 20th, and we confidently expect to have 
an aggregate attendance on these 700 to 800 meet- 
ings on that day of 2,000,000 persons, all working 
toward the same end—the holding of cotton 11 
cents. 

“Two years ago at Greenville, Texas, the Na- 
tional Executive Committee fixed the price at 10 
cents and we got it. 

“Last year at Dallas, Texas, the National Execu- 
tive Committee fixed the price at 11 cents, and 
we got it. 

“This year the National Convention of the 
Farmers’ Union, at Texarkana, on September 7th, 
fixed the price at 11 cents, and we are going to 
get that: you may count upon it.” 





THIS WEEK’S PAPER AS THE EDITOR SEES IT. 

Among our notable articles this week none is 
more deserving of attention than Mr. A. L. 
Irrench's paper on sheep raising. There is much 
money to be made in wool and mutton, and Mr. 
French points out the fundamentals necessary to 
success. 

The Progressive Farmer is the first farm paper 
to mention the efforts of the National Department 
of Agriculture to stimulate Scuppernong growing. 
The articles on this subject ought to result in the 
hearty co-operation of our readers and the De- 
partment authorities in the promotion of wider 
markets for this delicious Southern grape. AlI- 
rady on a safe commercial basis, the profits of the 
industry are sure to grow larger. 

Of all our features ‘‘The Markets” is the one we 
have improved most during the last year. Here 
is where a farm weekly has a very distinct advant- 
age over the farm monthly: only the weekly cau 
sive fresh, reliable market reports. 

As the Jamestown Exposition looms larger and 
larger in the public eye, public attention is di- 
rected more closely to that earliest of all attempts 
at English settlement, the Roanoke Island Colony. 
The reader’s memory as to its history will be re- 
freshed by the short and simple annals on page 6. 

The need of pretty lawns is one of our hobbies, 
and we are glad to print the quotation from Farm- 
cers’ Voice. We hope Mrs. Farnier, with her well- 
developed love of beauty, will rouse the old man 
and not let him rest until the front yard has a 
velvety lawn creditable to a wide-awake Southern 
carmer. 

Among our other features, we should not over- 
look ‘‘Uncle Jo’s” timely article on the fall care of 
poultry and the best way to fatten turkeys for 
Thanksgiving next month; the report of the South 
Carolina Cotton Association on the warehousing 
proposition; nor Mr. Wallace’s paper on the fall 


planting of strawberries. 

Next week’s paper will contain specifications for 
another kind of cotton warehouse; Dr. Butler will 
tell of Live tock at the tSate Fair, and Mr. D. 
lL. Gore writes a splendid letter to young men, en- 
titled, ‘‘Don’t Be an Bsau.”’ 
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THE TWENTY THOUSAND MARK IN SIGHT. NORTH CAROLINA COTTON ASSOCIATION | ciple is right, we must strive to follow it or do 


994, 
Nine hundred aad ninety four. 
number of trial subscribers 


That is the new 


brought into The Progressive Farmer Family last 


week. 

The week before we added 851. 

And like Paul Jones, we have just begun to 
fight. Before our next issue we expect to add 


an even 1,000. 
~ The woods are afire and we are making a clean 
sweep. 

will be the height of the battle, and 
must do his duty. 

We will very probably not repeat our 15-cent 
offer next year, and such an opportunity as this 
for getting all your reading The 
Progressive Farmer may not be yours again. Take 
it while it lasts, and help your paper toward the 
Twenty Thousand mark. Already we are in sight 
of the goal, and now— ; 

One more long pull—all hands—and the thing’s 
done. Let us make it 2,000 more this week and 
finish the job. 

Will YOU help? 


This week 
every reader 


neighbors to 








J 

For the week ending October 6th, the first 
prize of $5 for the largest club of subscribers 
raised—sixty-seven—went to Mr. T. J. W. Broom, 
Monroe, N. C.; the second prize of $2.50 for the 
second largest list—thirty-five—to Mr. A. E. Rog- 
ers, of Mullins, S. C. 

For last week the prize for the largest club— 
Baggett, Howlye’s Store, 
N. C., and for the second largest—twenty-nine— 
to B. B. Broughton, Benson, N. C. 

We are also indebted to the following good 
friends for clubs of six or more sent during the 


thirity—-goes to Autry 


last two weeks— 
For the week ending October 6th: 


A. B. Rogers, 85: W. R. Tingle, 13; J. fT. W. 
Broom, 67; G. W. Bonham, 11; T. F. Haywood, 
7: S. M. Smith, 11; J. D. Barnett, 24; S. E. John- 
son, 9; C. F. Collins, 13; George King, 6; A. Curle, 
€: C. C. Hamrick, 10; W. H. Reavis, 6; F. M. 
Smith, 9; C. S. Sloan, 28; A. F. Goodman, 6; W. 
J. Robuck, 25; J. T. Liverman, 27; S. S. Faris, 20; 
J. H. Dail, 6; J. M. Flake, 10; W. A. Harward, 7; 
J. G.-Grant, 8; R. W. Gaddy, 6; C. E. Carpenter, 
25; H. M. Johnson, 6; Albert Howell, 10; G. M. 
Bass, 26: T. J. W. Brown, 9; J. W. Burns, 7; 
Perry Wright, 15; T. M. Hartsell, 10; H. D. Den- 
son, 6; A. E. Jones, 14; J. A. Campbell, 17; H. B 
Sherwood, 8; J. C. Ormond, 13; G. T. Whitley, 6; 
Hubert Anderson, 6; Humphry Odom, 24; J. H. 
Fields, 10; W. F. Rowe, 13; W. N. Campbell, 14; 
J. K. Hall, 9: T. A. Cox. 6: J. A. Cole; 20; DB. FH. 
Mims, 10; J. C. Hobbs, 7; W. A. T. Durham, 6. 

For weeking ending October 13th: 

B. B. Broughton, 29; D. J. Carr, 7; C. E. Ros- 
ser, 6; R. L. Welch, 10; E. M. O’Connell, 15; J. 
W. Bivens, 14; J. B. Blackwell, 6; H. H. Shepard, 
6; S. A. Herring, 9; J. B. Womack, 20; E. M. Gat- 
ling, 6; J. N. Bennett, 6; E. Casey, 10; W. J. 
Jones 8: T. L. Jackson, 7; R. H. Mills, 6;_ 8S. L. 
Zallenger, 6; P. D. Wilson, 12; J. H. Garrison, 13; 
J. D. Dorsett, 10; Z. V. Pate, 14; A. L. McKeller, 
6; Mrs. Mattie Cook, 10; J. P. Johnson, 6; J. A. 
Brotherton, 15; R. F. Casey, 7; J. A. Barrett, 11; 
J. T. Liverman, 9; G. C. McNeill, 6; S. B. Adams, 
27; R. T. Gardner, 16; G. W. Brinson, 12; G. W. 
Hofier, 16; H. G. Tuttle, 12; S. B. Hamrick, 8; 
Mrs. Jasper Lee, 18; J. B. Foster, 10; A. Odom, 9; 
¥, M. Gibson, 12; W. T. Willis, 8; B. F. Beverly, 
8: J. Alf. Hodges, 8; J. J. Godwin, 8; Chas. A 
Dozier, 6; A. J. Price, 7; Rowan Jones, 10; E. K. 
Davis,9; J. H. Burton, 12; J. E. L. Morgan, 13; E. 
Hollowell, 7; W. L. Houston, 13; H. A. McCallum, 
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6; D. H. MeNeéeill, 6; L. L. Dameron, 16; L. F. 
VDerment, 11; Geo. E. Lewis, 27; Autry Bag- 
gett, 30. 


We note with much pleasure the election of 
Hon. Martin V. Calvin, of Augusta, Ga., as Direc- 
tor of the Georgia Experiment Station to succeed 
Col. R. J. Redding, resigned. 


Mr. Calvin is well 
known to our readers by his services to the cause 
of progressive agriculture, and as an occasional 
contributors to The Progressive Farmer. The man- 
agers of the Experiment Station last week also 
created the position of Assistant Director and 
elected Hon. James M. Kimbrough to fill it. 





RALLY CHANGED TO OCTOBER 19TH. 


Harvie Jordan, of Atlanta, President of the 
Southern -Cotton Association, will speak here on 
Friday, October 19th, in place of earlier in the 
week as heretofore announced. This information 
was given out yesterday by Editor Clarence H. 
Poe, of The Progressive Farmer, who received a 
letter from Mr. Jordan saying that he could not 
be here on Tuesday, October 17th, as had been 
arranged, but would be able to speak in Raleigh 
on Friday, October 19th. President Smith, of the 
South Carolina Association, President Wither- 
spoon, of the Mississippi Association will be with 
Mr. Jordan on that occasion, and President C. C. 
Moore, of the North Carolina Association, is to 





be present also.—Raleigh News and Observer, 
13th. 
Later.—President Moore has now decided to 


have the State meeting of the Cotton Association, 
the meeting of the Executive Committee and 
County Presidents, also on October 19th. The 
public meeting will begin at 2 p. m. in the Hall 
of the House of Representatives. With such a 
band of speakers a great meeting ought to be 
assured. 





IN WILSON. 


The Editor of The Progressive Farmer and Sec- 
retary T. B. Parker had the pleasure of address- 
ing a magnificent body of farmers and farm folk 
of Wilson County, at Noble’s Chapel, Friday, 
October 5th, the occasion being a general farm- 
ers’ rally, Sunday-school picnic, and County Alli- 
ance meeting. We had expected that the Secretary 
would furnish a report of the meeting, or we 
should have prepared a longer account of our 
own for last week’s paper. Now it is too late 
to say more than that Wilson people have a good- 
ly land, and they are steadily improving their 
farming methods and also their homes. Our trip. 
was all too brief and we hope to see more of the 
people and more of the county at some future 
time. 





HARROWING LAST WEEK’S 


Again the expected has happened! 
got some of his own medicine last week. But it 
was so nicely sugar-coated that it didn’t taste 
badly at all. Harrow is delighted that the read- 
ers and contributors of The Progressive Farmer 
show a disposition to take his harrowings in the 
kindly spirit of good intent with which he has 
tried to do his work; and by contrast it reminds 
him of a harrowing experience he had when only 
a ten-year old boy. It was his first experience at 
real harrowing; for, having several older broth- 
ers, he was never required to do this work until 
after he had been sent from home and put out 
with a farmer to work for his board. 

The harrow was in three sections, the pair of 
horses spirited, but awkward (at least he thought 
so) and the field small, necessitating frequent 
turning. Young Harrow started off fully impress- 
ed with his own importance in being trusted to 
drive this pair of splendid horses, which were 
the pride of the farm. The first turn was mad 
without trouble, but at the second turning the 
youthful Harrow met his Waterloo. The abomi- 
nable harrow just would kink up and with con- 
spiring perversity the horses insisted on making 
too short a turn. The immediate results were a 
terrible mingling of horse legs and harrow teeth 


PAPER. 


Harrow 


and an indignant and blasphemous owner; while 
the final and more far-reaching result was a 


humiliated and disgraced young Harrow. 

Right then harrowing was voted unpleasant 
work, and that vote had never been reconsidered 
until Recluse and Mr. French let me off so& easily 
in last week’s paper. 

ot 

Harrow is glad Mr. French gave his reasons 
why he does not cover his stuble land with cow- 
peas. That is just what he wanted. He felt sure 
Mr. French had about such reasons in his mind; 
but Harrow didn’t feel like harrowing Mr. 
French’s mind. Now, however, since we have 
these reasons on paper he feels privileged to dis- 
cuss them. Itis such harrowing and reharrowing 
that puts the soil in good condition to bring forth 
the best results. The first point to which we wish 
to direct attention is Mr. French’s statement that 
he believes our principle in advocating the cover- 
ing of the stubble land with peas is right. This is 
the point we must not lose sight of. If the prin- 





something ketter. That is 
tend for. 
Now, to Mr. French’s reasons for violating this 


correct principle: 


all we care to con- 


(1) He says in substance that it is too hard 
work for his horses to plow his heavy land ae 


that season of the year. Now, this reason does 
not apply to those with light lands. Please re- 
member that, Mr. Farmer. If you have light 
lands you are not excused for this reason which 
Mr. French gives. We might, if Mr. French wasn’t 
such a nice sensible sort of fellow, be inclined to 
insist that this hard work would pay, but then, 
his other reasons given make this point imma- 
terial. But we can’t resist the temptation to ask 
if growing more peas on that heavy land wouldn’t 
make it plow easier? And, then, after a time 
when these lands got full enough of humus 
would they not do with less plowing? 

(2) His second reason for not sowing peas is 
that he can “almost always get a good seeding 
of clover and timothy when sowed with oats.” If 
he can and does get a stand of clover with his 
oats, he does not need to sow peas, that is cer- 
tain. 

Now, Mr. Farmer, this second reason doesn’t 
apply to you unless you have a stand of clover 
in that oat or wheat stubble. If the clover is 
there, don’t sow peas; but if it isn’t, then cover 
the ground with peas. We ask nothing more. 

(3) Mr. French’s third reason is, that when he 
would have to sow these peas he has a heavy 
crop of clover to harvest. 

Again, Mr. Farmer, this third reason does not 
apply to you unless you also have a heavy crop 
of clover to harvest. If you have such a crop, I 
ask no more. 

(4) Mr. French gives as his fourth reason for 
not sowing peas on his stubble land, that they will 
not mature early enough to enable him to sow 
timothy at the right time. 

I am willing to excuse all those who sow tim- 
othy this fall from sowing their stubble land in 
peas next year, but really think it a mighty poor 
excuse. Still, the number that will be affected by 
this exemption is so small that we can afford to 
let this point pass. 

Now, in conclusion on this subject, it must be 
apparent to all that only the first of Mr. French’s 
reasons applies to any considerable number of 
farms, and that only to the farms with a heavy 
soil. 

Harrow knows that there arise conditions on 
certain farms which occasionally make it imprac- 
ticable or unprofitable to cover all the stubble 
land with peas, but he also knows that such in- 
stances are rare. He objected to Mr. French’s 
original statements because he knew that his rea- 
sons for not sowing stubble land to peas would 
not apply to one farm in fifty in The Progressive 
I'armer territory, and because Mr. French did not 
zive those reasons so that all could see that they 
did not apply generally. 

a4 

Recluse says on page 4 that ‘‘The distance apart 
for the rows and of the stalks in the rows (of cot- 
ion) must be largely determined by the experi- 
ence on each farm.” That is right to a consid- 
erable extent, and yet the experience of others if 
correctly interpreted is of value. Too frequently 
our own so-called experience leads us into error 
instead of guiding us correctly. Not long since 
Harrow heard the argument advanced with much 
ussurance that because a man planted a prolific 
variety of corn one year and did not make enough 
to supply his needs, and the next year planted a 
large one-ear variety and had corn to sell; there- 
fore, the one-eared varieties make more corn to 
the acre than the varieties having two or more 
ears to the stalk. The trouble with the experience 
of most men is that they do not have sufficient 
knowledge of basic facts to be able to interpret 
their experience or experiments correctly. There- 
fore, it has occurred to Harrow that it might be 
well in connection with the remarks of Recluse 
quoted above to give the results on the Test 
farms of the Department of Agriculture in re- 
gard to distance of planting cotton. At the Edge- 


combe Farm the results for four years indicate 
that three and one-half feet rows and sixteen 


inches to the rows is best, while at Red Springs 
four-feet rows and sixteen inches in the rows ap- 
pears best. At Iredell, on clay land, three years’ 
tests indicate four-feet rows and_ twenty-four 
inches in the rows as best. 
ow 
Mr. Editor, we were not half over the 
when the dinner bell called us from work. 
trouble is, we allowed the harrow to lap too 
on Mr. French's stubble field. 
better next time. 


fields 
The 
much 
We shall know 
HARROW. 
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THAT WAREHOUSING PROPOSI- 
TION. 
What the County Presidents of the 
South Carolina Cotton Association 
Say About It. 


In an address just issued to the 
cotton farmers of South Carolina the 
County Presidents of the Cotton Asso- 
ciation make the following explana- 
tion of the warehousing proposition: 

At Hot Springs, Ark., a committee, 
consisting of E. D. Smith, S. A. With- 
erspoon, J. P. Allison, J. C. Hickey, 
and F. L. Maxwell, were appointed to 
secure from the State of Mississippi 
a charter for the formation of a cot- 
ton holding company, having a capi- 
tal stock of $100,000,000 with the 
privilege of beginning operations 
when $10,000,000 are paid in. Steps 
are being taken to secure this charter, 
and by-laws for the operation and 
governing of the company will be 
pushed. Farmers will be asked to 
subscribe stock to this company to 
the amount of at least $5 per bale 
of cotton produced by them, and the 
general public can take stock to anv 
amount, at $5 a share. This sub- 
scription can be paid in money, or 
at the option-.of the subscriber, in 
cotton at ten cents per pound. This 
money to be used for the purchase of 
cotton offered for sale below the min- 
imum price. 

The idea of local government of 
the company will be carried out as 
far as possisble. For instance, the 
money collected in each county 
should be deposited in the banks of 
that county, and as far as possible 
be used for retiring cotton in that 
county offered for sale under the min- 
imum price. The counties are to be 
organized into a State company and 
the different State companies into a 
National company, with a_= centrai 
office for each State company and oue 
central office for the national com- 
pany. 

It was the sense of this meeting 
that if this company was ready to 
begin operations at an early date, 
that the price of cotton could readily 
be carried a cent higher, or up tn 
the 10 cents minimum asked. If this 
company should go on the market at 
present and buy cotton at nine cents 
per pound and the price should ad- 
vance within thirty days to 10 cents, 
there would be a profit of $5 per bale 
to the stockholders of said company, 
giving the stockholders 100 per cent 
dividend on the money invested. No 
subscription made to the company is 
to be binding until the full $10,000,- 
000 bona fide subscriptions shall have 
been secured. It was the sense of 
this meeting that the company sha?l 
not begin operations until the $19.- 
000,000 shall have been paid in full 
and deposited in the county banks 
where collected. Of course, it is dis- 
tinctly understood that each and ev- 
ery one of the subscribers for stock 
who pays in the money, or cotton, 
gets a certificate for the number of 
shares subscribed for and that the 
liability of each subscriber to this 
stock will be limited by the charter 
to the amount subscribed. The un- 
dersigned committee after fully dis- 
cussing this plan, heartily approves 
and endorses and believes that such a 
plan will be necessary to fix and 
maintain a stable price for cotton. 
It unhestitatingly recommends it to 
be practical and feasible. 

(Signed) FRANCIS H. WESTON, 
R, M. PEGUES, 
WADE STACKHOUSE, 
W. D. BRYAN, 
Y, H. HYATT, 
WALTER GREGG, 
W. J. MOORE, 





Why not pick up $5 this week by 
sending the biggest club of 15-cent 
subscribers? 





A Plan to Have the Cotton Associa- 
tion Insure the Price of Cotton. 


Messrs. Editors: I see an article in 
your issue of September 20th—‘‘A 
Gigantic Scheme,’’—from the Char- 
lotte Chronicle, which I wish to en- 
dorse, and also suggest a plan which 
I have been thinking of, and which 
{ think will enable the farmer to con- 
trol the price of cotton more effectu- 
ally than any plan I have seen sug- 
gested. 

My plan is as follows: Form a com- 
pany as suggested by that article, se- 
curing as many subscribers as possi- 
ble among the farmers themselves, so 
that they would be personally inter- 
ested in the furtherance of the 
scheme. 

In the spring, after the acreage has 
been ascertained, let this company set 
a minimum price which they are 
sure they can control, and_ send 
agent out all over the Cotton Belt 
to insure the price of cotton, charg- 
ing say $1.00 per bale for all cotton 
insured. It is my opinion that this 
plan will effectually prevent the farm- 
ers from selling their cotton for fu- 
ture delivery, as has been done to 
such a great extent this year, which 
I feel is the cause of the present 
depressed price. The farmers would 
much rather pay a price and insure 
the price of their cotton not to be less 
than 10c. than sell for 10c. This 
company having sufficient capital to 
carry out this scheme, there would 
not be-a pound of cotton sold for less 
than this price, since any not insured 
would not be likely to sell for less. 
Consequently it would be a good in- 
vestment to stockholders in the com- 
pany, as well as preventing the price 
from falling to a ruinous point. 

By having the farmers themselves 
in it they would each be personally 
interested not only in the price of 
cotton, but in the success of the com- 
pany. Of course we could not set a 
price for all time, as the farmers, if 
they knew that they could sell their 
cotton for 10c. would increase the 
acreage to such an extent that the 
mills could not consume the cotton. 
But as I said in the beginning, let the 
company set the price at which they 
will insure cotton each year, after 
the acreage has been ascertained. 

I hope the Committee will consider 
this plan, as I feel sure after they 
have secured what they can from the 
farmers, there will be no difficulty in 
securing all the capital necessary 
from the ‘‘money men.”’ It seems to 
me this would suhpass any insurance 
company now in existence as a money- 
maker for the company. 

BE. G. JOHNSON. 

Robeson Co., N. C. 





South Carolina’s Cotton Crop. 


Cotton is being gathered very rap- 
idly, but the producers are not show- 
ing a great deal of anxiety about get- 
ting it on the market. The sales up 
to this time are very much less than 
up to this time last year. 

As poor as is the average condi- 
tion of the cotton crop in the lower 
part of the State it is not nearly 
so poor as in other localities. People 
who have traveled pretty generally 
over the State say ¢hat in some sec- 
tions the average yield of cotton will 
hardly be more than one bale to ten 
acres.—yYorkville (S. C.) Enquirer. 





A Caution to Farmers. 

You will be compelled to pick 
much damp cotton. Do your best by 
spreading out and sunning to dry it 
before ginning. It means one-hal? 
cent on the pound to you. No gin 


can make a good sample from damp 


cotton.—Cotton Journal. 





The more Progressive Farmer 
homes, the better your neighborhood. 
Send us a club. 





WIN CHESTER 


z ‘¢NUBLACK ” 
j Loaded Black Powder Shells 


) Shoot Strong and Evenly, 
Are Sure Fire, 
Will Stand Reloading. 











For Sale Everywhere. 











For the Sake of Good Sausage 


No one knows how well and easily the sausage and 
lard can be taken care of until they use the Enterprise 
Sausage Stuffer and the Enterprise Meat Chopper. , 
Both are useful for the preparation of other foods 
at other seasons. 


ENTERPRIS 


Stuffs the sausage rapidly and well. 
to injure sauSage. 
or fruit press. 

The Enterprise Meat Chopper makes best sausage and cuts 
all kinds of food. Useful every day in every kitchen. 

uy these machines of your dealer. 
“*Enterprise” is on the machine you buy. 

Write for the **Enterprising Housekeeper,” a book of 200 
choice recipes. Sent free. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO., 232 Dauptin St., Puicavepiua, Pa. 


==, JUST SEND ME ONE DOLLAR 


and I will ship C. O. D. to any railroad station in the 
nv 7 628. 8. this fine Willard Steel Range. Anyone can say 
i they have the best range in the world, but I will fur- 
nish the evidence and leave the verdict to you. After 
you examine this range, if you are satisfied in every 
way, pay Agent $14.00 and freight, and you become 
\ the possessor of the best range in the world for the 
money. The range has six 8-inch lids; 17-inch oven; 
15-gal. reservoir; large warming closet; top cooking 
surface, 80x34ins. Guaranteed to reach you in perfect 
order. Shipping weight, 400 Ibs, Thousands in use 
and every one of them giving satisfaction. Write for 
full description and testimonials. 


WM. G. WILLARD 
‘0, 62 WILLARD BLDG. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


CHESTNUT STREET 


$25.00 SAVED. 


_.1 manufacture and sell GOLDEN 
EAGLE BUGGIES on the One Price, 
One Profit Plan. A high-grade $65 00 


No. 25, 
4 qt. 
Japanned 
Price $5.50 


<I 


Sausage 
Stuffer 


No air ¢an enter casin 
Changed in a moment to a perfect larc 


se sure the name 


8 SIZES AND STYLES 


















































set of fine Collar and Mame Harness 
with each Buggy for 87.49 Worth 
Yd $12.50 everywhere. 
Read what those who have bought our Golden 
Of more tl thousand satisfied customers / / A 
guy dealer talla vou Golden sente Ppa engi Slalrry gh. Oe 
ome - gond as eeprosented, ask us for names of wh ‘ 
opie who are using them in your county and : 
flere FF (90O@ 
4 ple , £ P ein alte oF avi de 
A 
! 

° 7 f ug 
nop bought De Jheegg y frees QZ 
haber for £ 70-00. o Asta G2bce 
CUT OUT COUPON AND y ps atl 


Ly 


Buggy at a wholesale price of $49.00. A 
Eagle Buggies say, We cin furnish the names 
get their opinion. 
‘ . ¢ 
Lof Thug 4-7 A trer Amo. 444. ad 
‘ 4 ‘d 

a jpheescir Lo ride 2 lke. Jeorkel 

MAIL TODAY. 4 





H 


GOLDEN EAGLE BUGSY 09, | 
160 Edgewood Ave. ATLANTA, GA, 
Please send m», prepaid, cata’'ogue N 21 
of Golden EKag e Buggies 
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FARMERS’ UNION 
GEORGIA. 


PLANS IN 


Thousands of Members Will Attend 
the State Fair, October 19th. 


October 17th, 18th and 19th will 
be red-letter days with the farmers of 
Georgia and neighboring States at 
the Georgia State Fair, for on those 
days the Farmers’ Union will hold 
conventions. This was decided upon 
at a meeting of the advisory council 
of the Georgia State branch of the 
Farmers’ Union held a few days ago. 

On the night of October 17th the 
local organizers of the Union will 
meet, followed the next day by a 
meeting of the business agents of the 
Georgia Division of the Farmers’ 
Union, and on October 19th, members 
of the Union from all States will at- 
tend, it being confidently expected 
that from 8,000 to 12,000 members 
of the Union will gather at the Fair 
for this occasion. A special program 
has been prepared for the day, and 
some of the most prominent speakers 
upon agricultural subjects have ac- 
cepted invitations to-be present and 
deliver addresses. Among the speak- 
ers will be James Butler, of Kansas; 
Cc. S. Barrett, President of the Na- 
tional Farmers’ Union; W. A. Morris, 
of Alabama, chairman of the Nationa! 
Executive Committee, and O. P. Good- 
win, President of the South Carolina 
State Union.—Atlanta Constitution. 


OPPORTUNITY OF THE FARMERS’ 
ALLIANCE. 


Kixtracts From a Letter of Secretary 
-*arker to Sub Secretaries. 


If vou think the Alliance can be- 
come a mighty factor in bringing 
about better condiitons will yoo not 
try to get the membership to become 
active in Alliance work, visiting the 
homes of your best farmers and se- 
curing their names for membership? 
Also will you not speak to persons 
living outside of your own neighbor- 
hood and try to get them to do like- 
wise in their respective communities? 
Do not be afraid to speak to your 
neighbor about the Alliance, its pur- 
poses and possibilities. There is noth- 
ing in its teachings we need be 
ashamed of, and nothing that will nou 
inure to the benefit of our fellow- 
man. On the contrary, its teachings 
and purposes are to build up and to 
elevate so as to bring about a better 
state mentally, morally, socially, fin- 
ancially, and a better feeling between 
our fellow-men. With such high and 
worthy purposes we need not hesi- 
tate to go to our friend and ask him 
to become one with us and by his in- 
fluence and co-operation help us to 
build up this grand farmers’ organi- 
zation. 

The present agricultural situation 
demand that we should heartily co- 
operate with the Southern Cotton As- 
sociation in the ten-cent per pound 
minimum price for cotton. ‘In union 
there is strength.’’ The Southern 
cotton farmers can control the situa- 
tion if they only will. The secret of 
their power lies in their determina- 
tion to do. We are told that self- 
protection is the first law of nature. 
Let us obey that law, protect our- 
selves, our interests and our South- 
land’s products. The surest and saf- 
est way to do this is through organi- 
zation. Let us encourage and work 
for the Alliance, stand by its teach- 


ings and the high purposes of the 
organization. By so doing we will 
best serve the interests of ourselves 


our State and our country. 
T. B. PARKER, Sec. 
The easiest way to renew your sub- 
scription is to get a club of trial sub- 
scribers. One month's credit for each 
15-cent name you send us. 





An Appeal to Alliancemen. 


Messrs. Editors: Cumberland Coun- 


ty Farmers’ Alliance will hold its 
next regular meeting with Godwin 


Sub at Godwin on the third Thursday 
in October, at which time and place 


we desire to have one of the best 
county meetings we have had for 
vears. Let every member of our Or- 


der in this county go to work in earn- 
est and try to get all good farmers 
and their families to join. Get up 
good subjects to be discussed at your 
sub meetings, something of interest 
to the ladies of your neighborhood. 
Talk up the good of our Order to ali 
good farmers. All the defunct Subs 
should reorganize and be with us at 
our next county meeting. 

As this is election year, it would 
be well for members of our Order to 
work in their respective political 
parties to get good men in office, but 
be careful not to drag the Farmers’ 
Alliance into politics. Work in union 
and harmony for the upbuilding of 
our grand Old North State. 

Every farmer should hold cotton 
for a just and reasonable price this 
vear as there is no doubt that the 
cotton crop this year will fall below 
the last estimate made by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

Our State Business Agency should 
be patronized to the fullest extent 
It is good reason that Bro. T. B 
Parker can purchase goods for us 
cheaper than one person could pur- 
chase them in small quantities. The 
goods we order from our State Busi- 
ness Agency will be the strengthening 
of our trade. D. D. BAIN, 

Secretary. 

Cumberland Co., N. C. 


The Road Drag is Not Intended for 
Pure Sand or Gumbo. 

Mr, Clarence H. Poe, Raleigh, N. C.: 

My Dear Sir: Your favor received. 
; Briefly, as I remember it, 
the new Iowa law permits trustees to 
make arrangements with farmers to 
use the road drag on whatever sec- 
tions or road may be agreed upon, 
dragging it after every rain, and giv- 
ing them fifty cents an hour for work 
of man and team. 

This road drag is a pronounced 
success on all roads that contain 
enough clay to puddle. It is of no 


use whatever on pure sand or on 
gumbo; neither will it work among 


stumps or stones. I send you under 
separate cover our bulletin on dirt 
roads, prepared in this office. 
Very truly yours, 
HENRY WALLACE, 
Editor Wallace’s Farmer, Des Moines, 
Iowa. . 


Important Notice to South Carolina 
Farmers’ Union. 


Our Chairman of Executive Com- 
mittee, J. B. Pickett, has arrange: 
for the State Farmers’ Union to meet 
in the Y. M. C. A. hall, Columbia, 
S. C., on Wednesday night, 24th of 
-October, during Fair week. 

Wednesday is Farmers’ Union Day 
at the State Fair. Every Farmers’ 
Union man in South Carolina that 
can possibly attend should go to the 
meeting of the State Union. All 
members will be admitted to the State 
meetings whether they are delegates 
or not. No one but delegates will be 
allowed to vote. 


Somebody Should Advertise Angoras, 


The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, 
Wi oo 
Sirs: Can you inform me where 


I can get some Angora goats? If 
so, please do so through your paper. 
P. C. DELAMAR. 


Why not pick up $5 this week by 
sending the biggest club of 15-cent 
subscribers? 














A FARMERS’ COMMITTEE SAYS 
TUBULAR IS WORLD’S BEST 
CREA SEPARATOR 


Self Oiling 
Ball Bearing 

Enclosed Gears 
CLEANEST SKIMMER 














Low Can 
Lightest Bowl 

Simplest Bowl 

QUICKEST CLEANED 






The Tubular 


wii “ rage mgd of sonyenee and sap yenen cocoate united and appointed a com- 

tee of six wide awake farmers to thoroughly investigate : sepé 

decide which best ghly investigate cream separators and 
ny? Simply because they were convinced that cream separators pa 

wanted to know the best before buying. The committee pleco ot all i 

separator representatives to meet the committee and show their machines. 

, Why did they do that? Because the committee wanted to find out positively 
which separator actually is best. They didn’t want totake anybody’s word for it, 
but wanted to see all reliable separators side by side and decide for themselves. 

When that committee met, many farmers were present waiting the decision. 
The committee carefully examined the different separators, ard unanimously de- 
cided that the Sharples Tubular Cream Separator is best, excelling all others in fif- 
teen essential points. 

The members of the committee backed up their decision by buying for them- 
selves six No.6 Sharples Tubular Cream Separators right on the spot—ane Tubular 
for ones armor on the committee. = 

Vhat did that mean? That this investigation had absolutely satisfied 
committee that the Sharples Tubular is the best cream separator baile—the oe 
every way. If you buy a Sharples Tubular, you will get the world’s best separator. 

It isto your advantage to learn all about this committee—its decisinn—and 
the world’s best separator. Write for our handsome, complete catalog C 283, with 
leaflet and the committee’s sworn statement telling all about it. 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 


Toronto,-Gan. 
a = Re 


Chicago, Ill. 

































Woodruff Hay Press—Mounted and Unmounted 


Double Stroke, Full circle power wheel, wrought iron Rim and Spokes, 
steel-lined Box, automatic Folder to tucks the laps of hay in bale. Main parts 
hard oak wood Nota cheap, light press, but a strong, heavy press ata reason- 
able price that will do the work. Sold in fifteen States by five hundred 
agents. If no agent in your town write direct for full description and price. 


Woodruff Hard ware @ Mfg. Co., Winder, Ga. 
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“Increase 
Your Yields” of Grain. 


As 20 bushels of wheat takes from the soil approximately 14 
pounds of phosphoric acid, 35 pounds of nitrogen and 18 pounds 
of potash—the necessity of using fertilizers is very plain. Green 
and stable manure can be sometimes profitably used on wheat, 
but then they are usually poorly balanced, and on some soils, 
those very rich in nitrogen, for example, would be positively 
injurious. 


Virginia-Carolina Fertilizers, 


on the contrary, can be, and are, adapted in compesition and 
quantity of ingredients to any soil or crop. Those most used, 
perhaps, contain 8 or 10 per cent. phosphoric acid, 2 or 3 per 
cent. nitrogen and 2to4 percent. potash. Particularly on some 
clay soils, these furnish a well-balanced ration for the wheat. 
On some clay and most sandy lands, however, fully twice this 
percentage of potash should be used, while many soils need 
nitrogen. Buy only the high-grade VIRGINIA-COROLINA 
FERTILIZERS, and you cannot make a mistake if your seed 
selection and cultivation are proper. They will ‘increase sour 
yields per acre.”’ 
VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
SALES OFFICES: : 
y Richmond, Va. Durham, N.C. Baltimore, Md. Norfolk, Va, 
Charleston, S, C. Atlanta, Ga, Montgomery, Ale, 
Savannah, Ga. Memphis, Tenn. Shreveport, La. 
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T. GANTT, THE ORIGINAL INVENTOR 


Gantt Patent Cotton Planters, Guano Distributors, and Combined 
Oat and Fertilizer Drill. 


No better rroof of superio‘ity than to bave imitators 


If yeu wantt. e best, obuy the Gantt 


Beware of all such. 
This cut shows our combined Oat and 


Fertilizer Drill, for sowing oats in open furrow which prevents winter killing. 


Retail Price, $8 OO. 


A good row maker and guage goes with each drill. 


catalogue, wr te 


For full particulars and 


GANTI MANUFACTURING GO., 


MACON, GA. 











Se 


Seat, pressed steel. epring steel hold support; easiest riter made. 


This 2-Horse Disc Piow 


is the supreme perfection of field me- 
chanics. the Royat 2-Horse Disc Plow 
jsthe only plow made entirely of iron 
and steel, quality »yuaranteed. every piece 
perfect, neat, graceful. compact. No un- 
necessary weight. The hiten or tongue 
of steel has two patent adjustments, 
regilates width of cut; horses do not walk 
on the p-owed ground; rigbt-hand horse 
walks in 'be fur ow. Absolutely no side 
draft. Interchangeable bearings. dust- 
pro f b:xes. Beam high quality steel; 
patent design; can’t spring out of shape. 
Levers easy handiing. 


Double levers for raisine ana lowering pluw; perfect adjustment; perfect position. Dise 
adjustment our own special patent; sets at any angle. according to the land; turns a 


brvad, flat-boitom furrow. 


Pulverizing scraper adjustable. 


s,utomatic rear whee' latch 


holds the whee! to the furrow; »:lows plow to turn square corner, righ or left; locks the 


rear wheel automatically soon as the team is straightened ou. 


Roayl. Descriptive book free 


No piow made like The 


Chattanooga Implement & Manufacturing Co., Dept. Y, Chattanooga, Tenn., U.S. A. 








TREES, TREES, VINES, PLANTS! 





1,000 lots ask for specia! prices. 


We sell direct to the Planter at wholesale. Why pay Agents high prices when you 
can buy the same tree of us for half the price. 
or any bank in our city. Satifaction guaranteed. Write for catalogue. 


Werefer you to Dun and Bradstreet’s, 
If wanting in 








Chattanooga Nurseries, 


Chattanooga, Tennessee. 














A SALE! 


In searching the markets for BAR- 
GAINS we picked up the best values 
to be found. 
Wrappers, worth $1.25 and $1.50, we 
will sell at 98c. 


Dressing Sacques and 


We have big bargains 


RIO TG ORS 
in Cotton Plaids and Checks—best quality worth 8c. to go at 6%c. 
Full yard-wide Domestic, heavy quality, worth 7%c. to go at 6%c. 


LADIES’ SHOES. $1 OO. 


The biggest bargain ever seen. 


Cannot be’duplicated. 


We also carry 


a full stock for CHILDREN, BOY’S and MEN SHOES, any style, 


size or price you may wish. 
WE GIVE RED TRADING 
STAMPS. 





HUNTER BROS. & BREWER CO. 


RALEIGH, N. C. 








SEALS! SEALS! 


Corporation Seals, U.S. Commission Seals 
—any Kind of Seal made to order. Prices 
magcerate and express paid to your nearest 
office. 


T. W. BLAKE, Jewller, 


RALEIGH, - - NORTH CAROLINA. 


| ON worth hundreds of dol- 
lars to you. 


Quick maturing and will make three bales 
Strongest 


per acre. 
FENCE Made_—= 


§ Made of High Carbon coiled wire. We 
have no agents. Selldirect to user at 
factory prices on 30 days free trial. 
We pay allfreight. Catalog shows 37 
styles and heights of farm and poulny 
fence. It’s free. buy direct. Wri 


COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
Boz 7g WINCHESTER, INDIANA. 





Every Planter Write to 


B. W. Hawkins, Nona, Ga. 
for history and descrip- 
tive circular of his 
Exira ©rolific Cotton 


and price of seed. It’s 
free; custs you nothing 
to get it and will be 
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S Built to your or- 


4. WORTH $65 





Nene 0 der, and shipped 

\ Fi] on 30 days’ freq 

Many Special trial with writ- 

points Si ten guaranted 
of merit. ‘al for two years. 






t ed if not satisfied. Buy direct at 
eeeet Wee Wrlte to-day for FREE catalog of 
vehicles and harness, styles. PO RP 


Columbia Mfg. & SupplyCo. concinNaTyL, 0. 


School Desks, 


Blackboards, Maps, Globes, Etc. 


Write us for quotations. Can supply you 
a mptly. We have stock in warehouses in 
ichmond and Raleigh, 


CHAS. J. PARKER, Raleigh, N. C. 











THE WORLD'S NEWS 






rw 





Matters Not Mentioned in Our Edito- 
rial Review—Press Comments 
on Public Affairs. 








The Standard Oil trial continues at 
Findlay, Ohio. 


The illness of Mrs. Jefferson Davis 
has become alarming. 

The machinists in the shops of the 
Southern Railway from Washington 
to New Orleans went out on strike 
last week. 

Of the 
consumed 


4,784,274 bales of cotton 
in the United States the 
past year the cotton growing States 
consumed 2,370,038 bales. 

Ex-President Cleveland says that 
even if Hearst is elected Governor of 
New York he does not consider him 
a Presidential possibility. 

Tom Watson will establish a week- 
ly paper in Georgia with the principal 
object of getting his views before the 
public earlier than can be done 
through his monthly magazine. 

The Massachusetts Republican con- 
vention urges enforcement of the 
Fifteenth Amendment against the 
South and adopted a practically stand 
pat plank on the tariff. 


That Hearst is making his New 
York Governorship campaign merely 
a stepping-stone to the Presidency of 
the United States his own newspapers 
clearly indicate. 


President Roosevelt adheres to his 
idea of having a progressive Federal 
tax on all fortunes beyond a certain 
amount, and is likely to embody his 
ideas in his annual message. 


Frederick C. Fairbanks, son of 
Vice-President Fairbanks, eloped last 
week with Miss Nellie Scott, daugh- 


ter of a Pittsburg millionaire, and 
they were married at Steubenville, 
Ohio. 


Booker T. Washington, in a speech 
in New York, 


ances, declaring that many Southern 
whites were the best friends of the 
negro. 


The Panama Canal Commission de- 
cided that the Government cannot 
dig the canal and it was agreed to 
have the work done by contract, Pres 
ident Roosevelt concurring in that 
conclusion. 


The assumption by Secretary Taft 
of the temporary administration of 
-Cuba and the retrial of President 
Palma were not followed by the 
slightest outbreak, nor even by any 
notable public excitement. 


Mrs. Alice Roosevelt Longworth 
will follow the English custom and 
sit on the platform at her husband’s 
political meetings. If she actively so- 
licits votes in his behalf she will 
merely imitate English duchesses. 


Senator Beveridge, passing through 
Indianapolis on a campaign tour, re- 
marked: ‘I believe there are some 
schedules in the tariff that should be 
revised, and wherever I have said 
this in my speeches there has been 
universal approval.” 


The report of the cotton commis- 
sion, sent out by Lancashire cotto. 
spinners, was so favorable that a 
second commission will be sent to 
America to study the advisability of 
buying land in the Cotton Belt of the 
Southern States to supply the British 
needs. The report declares there is 
ample land in the Southern States to 
produce cotton to supply the world’s 
requirements for years to come, and 
that with scientific cultivation one 
bale per acre should be obtained, 
while great economies are possible in 





ginning, baling and transporting. 


advised Northern ne-|! 
groes and whites against rash utter- 


In the political sense, Joseph Cham- 
berlain may almost be said to have 
ceased to exist, although physically 
he may survive a considerable period. 
He was reported Monday to have suf- 
fered another severe attack of gout— 


and Mr. Chamberlain is now over 
seventy. 
Daniel T. Jewett, former United 


States Senator from Missouri, died at 
St. Louis last week, aged ninety-nine 
years. Half a century ago he was a 
prominent attorney in St. Louis, and 
on several occasions opposed Abra- 
ham Lincoln in court. He was born 
in Princeton, Me. 


It has finally been decided that Dis- 
trict Attorney Jerome shall not take 
the stump for the Republicans in the 
New York campaign. The nominal 
reason is that his official duties pre- 
vent; but the real reason is that the 
Republicans felt that he would hurt 
rather than help Hughes, on account 
of his halting in relation to insur- 
ance prosecutions. 


A record-breaking cold wave swept 
over the East and South Thursday 
morning, with a severe snow and 
sleet storm in New York State, snow 
in southwestern Virginia, killing 
frosts in North Carolina, Georgia and 
other Cotton States. The temperature 
was lowest at Elkins, W. Va., where 
it was four above zero. 


The first arrest in connection with 
the riot at Atlanta, Ga., of September 
22nd, which resulted in the death of 
eighteen negroes and one white man, 
was made Friday, when Walter Ed- 
monds, a butcher, was placed in jail, 
charged with having killed Frank 
Smith, a negro messenger, while the 
latter was fleeing from a mob. 


The news that Great Britain has 
agreed to the contentions of the Unit- 
'ed States regarding the New Found- 

land fisheries dispute has made the 
people and government of the colony 
| furious, leading to threats of the col- 
ony’s separation from the mother 





country. The London papers are also 
disgruntled and term it a Yankee 
bargain. 


Massachusetts adds herself to the 
column of States calling for Bryan as 
the Democratic candidate in 1908. 
“This will help a little toward fulfill- 
ing the predictions made in Washing- 
ton last spring that before the year 
is out such action will have been tak- 
en in the separate States as to pre- 
clude the nomination of anyone but 
Bryan,” says the Springfield Republi- 
can. 


Governor Taft shows anxiety over 
the factional troubles at Cienfuegos 
between the Cuban parties and is en- 
deavoring to get them settled as he 
wants to include those who killed 
yeneral Villaneuvas in the proclama- 
tion of annesty which he is soon to is- 
sue. He also proposes to give an- 
nesty to the murderers of the rural 
guards, as he desires to get all old 
sores healed as quickly as possible. 


In the event that J. Y. Joyner, 
State Superintendent of Public in- 
struction, succeeds Dr. Charles D. Mc- 
Iver as president of the State Normal 
ind Industrial College, there will be 
several men in the field to succeed 
Mr. Joyner, among them, Prof. J. 
B. Carlyle, of Wake Forest; Prof. J. 
A. Holt, of Oak Ridge; R. D. W. Con- 
ner, of the State Department of Edu- 
eation, and ex-State Superintendent 
C. H. Mebane. 





Have YOU sent us a club? 
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NEW OUTLOOK. 
Estimate,’ the South- 
and the World’s Re- 


COTTON’S 


The “October 
ern Storms, 
quirements. 


In many respects, the sudden and 
violent change, in the cotton market’s 
hopes, expectations, and predictions 
for the coming crop, has been the 
notable incident of the week. It is 
a Government estimate and an extra- 
ordinary Southern storm which have 
thus altered the situation. 

“Ten-cent cotton’? used to be just 


such a traditional goal as ‘dollar 
wheat.’’ Last January, spot cotton 
sold at 12% cents on fear that the 


1905 crop might not be far from the 
Government’s low December estimate 
of 10,167,000 bales. On the 20th of 
last month, it sold at 93 cents on the 
conceding, by the New Orleans Ex- 
change, of 11,345,988 bales for last 
year’s crop, and on the indication, 
even with 53 per cent fall im condi- 
tion during August, that a crop of 


12,000,000 bales might possibly be 
picked this year, Ten million bales 


for the world’s 
millions would 


small 
twelve 


would be too 
consumption; 
be ample. 

The price of September 20th was 
the year’s low level. From that day’s 
9§ cents, it rose to 104 last Monday, 
then to 10 3-8 after Tuesday’s ‘‘con- 
dition estimat’’ by the Government. 
Cotton for December delivery, con- 
tracts for which must be fulfilled at 
the height of the season, has risen 
from 9} cents, two weeks ago, to 10% 
cents this Friday. This was the sim- 
ple result of bad ‘‘cotton weather,” 
followed by the cutting-down:of the 
Government’s condition estimate of a 
month ago from 77.3 per cent to 71.6 
per cent. With this deterioration. 
the condition is nearly down to that 
of a year ago this week, when 71.2 
per cent was fixed. 

If acreage were the same, and no 
further harm were to befall the crop 
these figures on their face would 
mean about 11,500,00 bales. Since 
the world’s consumption of American 
cotton now slightly exceeds 12,009,- 
000 bales, this would mean a short 
crop and high prices. The Govern- 
ment’s standing acreage estimate, 
however, has been 113 per cent above 
last year’s; from this one might ar- 
gue out a crop of 13,200,000 bales 
But on the other hand, the Govern 
ment’s reduced estimate of this week 
gave the facts of August 25th, since 
when a_ tropical storm has swept 
across the Cotton Belt, bringing de- 
vestation in its wake. It is any one’s 
guess what the actual condition is to- 
day. 

This doubtful position is atractive 
to the speculator; we shall hear 
much of him in the cotton market. 
The situation has some wider bear- 
ing, also. We need all the cotton ex- 
ports we can get to pay off our enor- 
mous floating debt abroad. The value 
of our annual cotton exports has late- 
ly ranged, according to home supply, 
from the $315,897,000 of the fiscal 
year 1903 to the $400,426,000 of the 
twelve months ending last June.— 
New York Evening Post. 





True to the name. 


Fruit Trees and Plants 75"5°°, room ye 
guaranteed to live. Materially less thanagent’s 
price. Liiustrated Catalogue Free. Box XX 


CHATTAN ONS. ME Pe ros 


WHY 


PLACE 


Chationoona, Tenn. 





Depend on Packing-house 
Products, Especially if 
You Live in the Country ” 


YOUR ORDER NOW FOR 
A PAIR OF 


Poland China or Maim- 
moth Black Pigs, 


for Fall delivery, and raise your own 
meat. Descriptive circular furnished 
on application. Address 


JOHN A. YOUNG, 


Propr. Greensboro Nurseries, 
Greensboro, - - North Carolina. 
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My herd of grade Red Polled Cattle. Will 
sell cheap, as I will discontinue farming. 
Will also sell one registered Red Polled Bull 
and one registered Cow. 


J. T. DENNY, Cromartie, N. C. 


BERKSHIRES. 


Address, 





21 Choice Pigs for sale. 


Oak Ridge Farm, 
R. oO. CATES, Prop. 


R. F. D. No. 2, CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 








Sunny Home Farm 


Headquarters in the South for best 
strains of 


Aberdeen Angus Cattle 


Young Bulls as good as the best. 
Write : 


A. L. FRENCH, PRop., 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 














P YMOUTH ROCKS. 

WYANDOTTES. 

TUlLOUSE GEFSE 

WHITE TURKFYSs, 

WHITK GUINEAS, 

PURP*tE GUINEAS. Very rare. 
Have the only flor k of t'.e South. 

Mention this paper when wilting. 


J.C. FOWKE, 
BALDOCK, - - BARNWELL CO., 8. C. 


ERKSH'RE SWINE, [Imported Strains 
R NZE TURKEYS, M+mmoth. 

UFF PI 

UFF 


F 
K 


Red Polled Cattle for Sale. | 








Oakwood Farm. 





Jersey Cattle 


AND 


Berkshire Hogs. 








BULLS IN USE: 


Biltmore’s Torment, No. 60761; Sultan 
of Biltmore, No, 66800. In order to make 
room for spring calves will make specia 
prices on bull calves from five to ten 
months old. All stock shipped guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. Cc. 














BERKSHIRES 


We have pigs from 
the best of register- 
stock for sale at 
bargains, 


Cottage Grove Farn: 


Greensboro. N.C 














FORSALE 


Registered Berkshire Boars 
Sows from Prize Winners. 


PURE BRED 


White Wyandottes, White Plymouth 
Rocks, R. I. Reds, Pekin Ducks, 
Egg Settings and Stock. 








and |: 





PINEHURST GENERAL OFEICE, 


Pinehurst, North Carolina. 








Sunnyside Farm Berkshires, 


Boars in service a son of Baron Premier 
3d.,a son of Manor Faithful out of Her 
Majesty (biltmore’s greatest Boar and 
Sow,) and a Son of the great Masterpiece 
(paid tor and coming.) Sows of the very 
choicest breeding and superb individuality 
have been selected for mating with these 
boars. Some beautiful pigs for sale at 
reasonable prices. Also for sale 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS HEIFERS 


(almost pure) suitable for breeding pur- 
poses. No order considered for less than 
a car load Herd numbers nearly 300 head. 


NO ‘'kiCKS ON THE FARMS. 








W. R. Walker, Owner, Union, S. C. 











Registered 8-rkshire Boar. 


Imported sire. Dam by Biltmore’s Lonyfel- 
low, two years old, healthy and vigorous. 
Will sell cheap. Address, 


MILTON FARM, Box 32, Watha, N.C. 





REO RAVEN HERD DUROCS 
Very handsome lot Sows and Gilts, bred to 
iroquoise, my $100.00 Pink Skin Boar. Also 
fancy lot of his pigs ready to ship. 

MATT W. MOSELEY, Bell Buckle, Tenn. 


Guinea-Essex, 
“the New Breed,” the ideal hovs for the 
Southern States, solid black, very prolific. 


WFKLTON WINN, Sauta Anna, Coleman Co., 
Texas 














b4 A superior lot of 
Poland Chinas. pig- oy my fine 
boats “Gray’s Ideai’’ 658065; “Gray’s Big 
Chiet’’ 57077 and “ Victor G’’ 57075, The b ‘st 
straius o1 tiving hogs repre ented in this 
herd. Sows in pigs,and “oars and Sows of 
alages. Sendto heacoquarte s aud get ‘he 
best, f'om the ol‘estand a gest rerd of Po- 
land « hinas in this State, a: one-haif West- 
ern prices. Address .-B GRAY, 
Fredericksburg, Va 











Red Polled Cattle, 


Best for Milk, Butter and Beef, Smooth, 
blocky, and very haudsome The most use- 
ful of all breeds F.ve very fin' yc ung Bu Is. 
Some Hei ers and Cows for sale. Aiso ma- 
tured Bull. 

POLAND CHINA HOGS —The sires of our 
Boars and Sews are the greatest prize win- 
ners of the breed, and sold four from $2.500 to 
$7.000 each. A pairof pigs of this brceding 
for $15; io the West they would cost you 
from $40 to $50. 


ARROWHEAD STOCK FARM, 


SAM'L B. Woops, - - - Proprietor, 
Charlottesville, Va 





IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 


Standard Bred Horses, Jersey 
Cattle, Black Essex Hogs, 
Scotch Collie Dogs 


Rocks, 8S. L. Wyandottes, 8S. C 





ur 8B. P. 
Brown Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin 
Bantams—and Eggs in Season, address, 


OPEN VIEW FARMS, 


ROBT. L. ABERNETHY, Prop., 
MounT HOLLY, - - - NORTH CAROLINA. 





THE SWIFT CREEK 


STOCK FARM 


Has on hand and must be sold, Young Jersey 
Bulls and Heifers. Also Poland China and 
Berkshire Pigs. None better bred. 


T. P. BRASWELL, 


Battleboro, - - - North Carolina. 


EGGS, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15. 

S C White and Brown 
Leghorns, White Wyan- 
dottes, B. P. Rocks, 
Houndans, Black Minor- 
cas, Light Brahmas, and 
C. I. Games. 

Large Pekin Dutk Eggs, $1.25 for 13. 
Send for folder; it’s free. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N C. 


BERKSHIRES! 


We haves me fine Boars and Young Sows 
314 » ontns 0.d .rom registered s.ock tor sale 
ava bargain. 














JNO. ALLISON, R.1, CEDAR GROVE, N, C. 


RELIABLE POULTRY FARM, 


DILLSBORO, N. C., 


Breeders of the ‘‘MOST RELIABLE 
STRAINS”’ S. C. White Leghorns, S 
C. Brown Leghorns, White and Bar- 
red Plymouth Rocks, S. C. Black 
Minorcas, White Wyandottes. 

25 yards of pure Pit Games. 


Not the cheapest, but the ‘‘MOST 
RELIABLE.”’ 

Eggs for sitting our specialty this 
season, 

















Essex and Berkshire Pigs 


and Angus Cattle. 


A few cho'ce male Fssex pigs, ard s“me 
fine Berkshi es, single and in pairs. Also 
one finer. gis'ered \ngus Bu'l,3 to 4 years 
old, and one young Bull 15 months old. Price 
cheap. Quaiity, -ize, etc , consi:ered. 


L. G. JONES, Tobaccoville, N. C, 


Home of the Champions 








Stunner and Perfect Challenger are at the 
head of my great Poland Uhina heru. Tuirty- 
five spring pigs for the seusun’s trade and 


more sows to hear from. I guarantee my 

bogs to please or no saie. Hunesty is my 

policy. KE. S. WRIGHT, 
Brush Creek, Tenn., Route No. 1. 


White Wyandottes, 
S. C. B. Leghorns, 
War-Horse Pit Games, 


red on separate yards from sel cted stock 
of the bect 2tiaius that money can bu), 


8, J. GUYER, Waynesville, N.C. 

















15 Angus Bulls at Bargain Prices ! 





Must go quica for want of room. Stock 
warranted Money back if uot as rep- 
resented. Order to-day for a bargain. 


ALSO POLAND CHINA PIGS. 
MYER & SON, 
BRIDGEVILLK, - DELAWARE. 














DUROC JERSE‘ HOGS 


of the highest breeding, any age or sex ready 
to ship. Service boars, bre«ding sows and 
gilts aspecialty. The grandsire of our herd 
has never been dsf-ated in any show yard 
and is now valued at $6,000. 

Write for prices. 


L. M. WHITAKER & CO., 
MULBERRY, TENN. 





EGGS FOR HATCHING 
Khode Island Reds, Rose and Single Comb. 
Prize Stock. Hardy and Prolific. No breed 


of fowls excel them as layers and general 
utllity. Circular free. Eggs per 16 $2.00, Prize 
ens $3.00. WEST DURHAM POULTRY 


ARM, West Durham, N. C. 





Occoneechee Farm 
/SRRhase ee 





FOR SALE 


200 White Pekin Ducks. 

50 Muscovy Ducks. 

100 Brown Leghorns. 

50 White Plymoath Rocks. 
50 Barred Flymouth Rocks 
5u Young Belgian Hares. 

2 Tamworth Boars, 11 mos. old, en- 
tiuled to registration. Fine 
Individuals, 

A few good Milk Cows. 


Address Occoneechee Farm, 
DURHAM, N. C. # 





Large English 
Berkshires for 
Sale. Also the 
Renowned War 
Horse Game 
Chickens, Cor- 
respoudence 
Solicited. 


-CHESTNUT RIDGE STOCK FARM, 


A. L. HOLDEN, Proprietor, R. F. D., No. 1 
HILLSBORO, N. C. 








PROGRESSIVE 


FARMER 


AND COTTON PLANT. 
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W. L. DOUGLAS 
$3.50 &*3.00 Shoes 


BEST IN THE WORLD 
W.L.Douglas $4 Gilt Edge line 
cannotbe equalled atany price 


my Shoe Dealers: 

° Douglas’ Job- 
bing aan is the most 
complete in this country 
Send for Catalog 



































SHOES FOR EVERYBODY AT ALL PRICES, 
Men’s Shoes, $5 to $1. 50. Boys’ mhose, $3 
to $1.25. Women’s Sh $4.00 to $1.50. 
Misses’ & Children’s Ghoes, $2. 25 4 1,00, 
Try W. L, Douglas Women’s, Misses and 

Children’s shoes; for style, fit and wear 

they excel other makes. 

If I could take you into my large 
factories at Brockton, Mass.,and show 
you how carefully W.L. Douglas shoes 
are made, you would then understand 
why they hold their shape, fit better, 
wear longer, and are of greater value 
than any other make. 

Wherever you live, you can obtain W. L. 
Douglas shoes, His name and price is stam 
on the bottom, which protects Lane against high 
prices and inferior shoes. Take no substis 
tute. Ask your dealer for W. L. Douglas shoes 
and insist upon having them 

Fast Color ya de used; they will not wear brassy. 
Write for Illustrated Catalog of Fall Styles. 
-L, DOUGLAS, Dept. R, Brockton, Mass. 








Wholesale Prices 


on 250 styles of buggies, 
carriages and harness. 
—i Write for Free Catalog 
and save money. 

y JfThirty days free trial. 
, F Guaranteed two years. 

COLUMBIA MFG. & SUPPLY CO. 

806 Vandalia Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio, 








Hege's Improved Saw Mill 


ls built in three sizes—Light, Medium and 


Heavy. Carriages 25 ft. to 60 ft. Hege’s Pat. 
Rectilinear Simultaneous Set-Works are 
recognized as naving no equal for accuracy, 
the great desire of all sawyers. All our 
mills are fitted with the 


Heacock-King Pat. Variable Feed Works 


which will increase the cut of the mill 2to 
60 percent. Can be instantly changed from 
siow to fast while saw is in the cut. 

Write for our New Catalogue K—8, 


Salem iron Works 


WINSTON-SALEM, N., C, 





MAKE MONEY 





. amp Poller is the best. 
Ganniog FREES Wercules Mtg, Co.,Dept. B34, Centerville.te. 


Special Rates to Raleigh, N. C., and Return 








Account of the State Fair, October 
15th to 20th, 1906. 

The Sea Board announces rate of 
one first-class fare plus fifty cents, 
including admission, from all points 
in the State of North Carolina, in- 
cluding Richmond, Norfolk and inter- 
mediate points in Virginia. Low 
round trip rates for military com- 
panies and bands in uniform. Tick- 
ets will be sold October 12th to 19th, 
inclusive, and for early morning 
trains of October 20th, with final re- 
turn limit of October 23rd. 

Special trains will be arranged 
from points between Weldon, Oxford, 
Hamlet and Raleigh. See announce- 
ment later, or address, 

C. BH. GATTIS, T. P. A. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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LXU.—OCTOBER 
BIRDS, 


SUGGESTIONS: 
AND PREPARE FOR F 


old 
Salem 
hangs 
inferms us that 
Autumn, 
its work 


man’s 
Al- 
by 
an- 
has arrived, 
with it, and much 
that cannot be neglect- 
inattention now, 
seemingly unimportant 
the cause of serious 


Editors: The 
of the ancient 
manac, Which invariably 
the ‘‘fire-board,”’ 
other 
bringing 
of it is work 
ed. A little 
haps in some 
detail, may 
trouble later. 


Messrs. 


1906 copy 


season, 


per- 


be 


oft the 
Chicks. 


Taking Care Early Hatched 


The early hatched 
that are to be kept for 
layers, are now nearly, 


large, as the adult birds, 
as much room, 


chicks, those 
next season’s 
or quite as 
and require 
especially at night. 
Do not allow them to crowd into 
some small crop, where they sleep 
packed like dates in a mat, unless you 
are courting wry tails, crooked backs 


and disease. If there is no vacant 
space in the poultry house in which 
they may be placed, piano or dry 


zoods boxes may be used to good ad- 
vantage, and with a little labor may 
be made into durable and servicable 
roosting coops or houses. One up- 
right piano box makes a good house 
that will accommodate from twelve 
to fifteen grown chickens, it being 
six feet wide, and three to three and 
one-half deep, according to size of 
box. An open front can be used, 
with a drop curtain of old sacks for 
stormy weather. It should have a 
good floor in it and be free from 
cracks, but with good circulation of 
air over-head. Young chickens wil! 
winter nicely in such a house. 


Other October 


The cockerels (male 
ed in the _- spring 
of 1906) to be 
season’s breeder should be given 
a range by themselves, if  pos- 
sible, and fed a- ration that will 
cause a growth of bone and muscle. 

The adult birds are now coming 
through the moult, and therefore 
stand heavier feeding without putting 
on flesh, as surplus food will be used 
to produce feathers. Cut bone, sun- 
flower seed, or even a little cotton- 
seed meal, three times a week at this 
season, can be fed to advantage. 

It's a good idea to examine 
flock occasionally at night. If 
are found on the roost with 
crop, feed heavier the next 
empty crops are still found, 
symtoms of disease. 

Learn to note actions and 
tion and feed accordingly 
birds closely; and remember 
winter yield will depend greatly 
on the or the lack of it— 
given at this season. 


Suggestions. 


birds hatch- 
or summer 
used as next 


the 
any 
empty 
night; if 
look for 


condi- 
Watch 
that the 
ess 


care- 
the birds 


to Fatten 

Fhursday, November 29th, will be 
Thanksgiving Day. Mr. President has 
not said so, but he will when I remind 


How Turkeys. 


him of it; so those having turkeys 
to sell for that festive occasion can 


bank on the 29th and prepare to fat- 
ten their toothsome birds in the fol- 
lowing manner: Those to be kept 
for breeders should be separated, 
well as those not yet 


as 
old enough for 


market. The best and most vigorous 
should be selected for breeding 
stock, and not the late hatched that 
are too small to sell. Feed the fat- 
tening birds four times daily, unless 
they have the run of the grain fields 


where they play the parts of scaven- 
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TAKE CARE OF EARLY HATCHED 
AT THANKSGIVING TURKEYS. 
The first 
of cooked 


gers. well con- 
potatoes, turnips, 
squash, pumpkins, sweet ap- 

other vegetables and beef 
the whole thickened with oats 
corn ground together or corn 
alone and bran. To the whole 
should be added butter-milk. 
Feed this in the morning as soon as 
possible. <A little pulverized charcoal 
three or four times a week is a help- 
ful addition. The other meals of the 
day should consist of whole corn, old 
if possible, varied with wheat and 
oats, and a_ little barley or buck- 
wheat, if convenient. Grit or gruel 
should be handy, and water—or pre- 
ferably milk—tfor drinking. Turkeys 
which are regularly and heavily fed 
will not be so active or inclined to 
roam like those lightly fed, and will 
be more likely to come for their feed. 


meal may 
sist 
beets, 
ples or 
scrap, 
and 
meal 
mess 


Marketing the Turkeys. 


About three weeks is required for 
properly fattening, so if one begins 
in late October, he should have his 
turkeys ready for Thankskiving mar- 
ket, as prices for choice turkeys are 
highest at that time. Medium-sized 
turkeys are most in demand, large 
sizes being desired by few. The late 
hatched turkeys, those too small for 
Thanksgiving trade, can be cooped 
separately and pushed along in time 
to make creditable birds by the next 
and all important holiday, Christ- 
mas. 

That Fifteen-Cent Offer. 


Interested as I always am in the 
success of The Progressive Farmer. 
1 wish to urge all the readers of the 
Practical Poultry Talk to rally to the 
Editor in his fight for ‘Twenty Years 
and Twenty Thousand—by Thanks- 
giving.’” Nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess, and the marvelous growth of 
The Progressive Farmer during the 
past three years is the surest guaran- 
tee that Editor Poe is right in saying 
that it “has just begun to grow.” 
This week is the best time to send in 
your club. 

Do it to-day. 

“WNCLE. JO.” 
N.C. 


Mecklenburg Co., 


Cheap Fruit Trees. 


Not the least insistent question o1 
the day is that of fruit. Everybody 
eats fruit. The doctors say they 
ought to eat more than they do. 
Those who grow their own fruit 
get it better and almost without 
cost. It costs but little to cultivate 
an orchard, for other crops can be 
grown on the same land with actual 
bentfit to the fruit trees. Nor does 
it cost much to set out an orchard 
if the trees are bought at wholesale 
prices. The people should deal di- 
rect with the nurserymen, saving the 
large profit paid to agents and deal- 


ers. The Continental Plant  Co., 
Dept. F., Kittrell, N. C., makes a 
specialty of dealing that way, direct 
with the people, saving them over 
half the cost of trees of all kinds, 
strawberry plants, etc., ete. They 
send their catalogue’ free. Write 
for it 

The easiest way to renew your sub- 


scription is to get a club of trial sub- 
scribers. One month’s credit for each 
15-cent 


name you send us. 










WON-IN-AWAL! 
350 SH OE S 
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VARIOUS LASTS 
a Sa = AND LEATHERS 
Neat styles for the 

well groomed gentleman- 
The tough texture of the mate- 
rial used insures long-wear. 


CRADDOCK: TERRY CO, evncisurs 
PERE RT SEES 
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| The Stieff | 








Is the best piano made and ac- 
knowledged 
the world. 


standard piano of 


It is the greatest piano value 
for the price paid, and conse- 
quently the cheapest piano re- 
latively. 

Its market value after having 
been used depreciates less than 
that of any 
produced. 


other make ever 


The mere fact of the posses- 
sion of a Stieff piano puts the 
seal of supreme approval upon 
the musical taste of its owner. 
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CHAS. M. STIEFF 


SOUTHERN WAREROOM : 
No. 5 W. Trade St., 


CHARLOTIE,N.C. 


When writing, please mention this 
paper. 
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ALONG 


The Southern Railway, 








SECTIONS FAVORABLE 
TO THE LOCATION 
OF FARMERS. 


The farmer who is not satisfied 
with the prices he is obtaining for 
his products; who desires an agree- 
able change of climate, or who is 
anxious to obtain a home at low cost 
should buy a farm in the vicinity of 
some busy manufacturing centre of 
the South, where farming products 
are the highest, the prices of land the 
lowest, and climate and surroundings 
the most agreeable. 


For printed matter giving 
full particulars, write 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent 
Southern Railway, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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The Circus. 


Once upon a time, a man—in Calcutta, Hindoostan, 
Thought he’d like to own a eircus——just for fun— 

So he hired from a town a most fascinating Clown 
To assist him; and he found him just the one— 

For he’d travel west and east to consult with bird and beast, 
And persuade them, in his charming way, to meet 

Near the city of Khartoom, where they’d have abundant room 
For the cages, rings and side-shows on the street. 


Now the circus, all confess, was a wonderful success, 
And the Ostrich, with her feathers, proved the belle. 


The Orang-outang 
While a kicking 


with ease swung upon a high trapeze, 
Kangaroo performed as well. 


Some large Bulls, from far Madrid, made a living pyramid— 
How the leaping Leopard cleared it with a bound! 

Then an agile Ape, of course, jumped through hoops upon a horse 
And an Elepehant threw daggers at a Hound. 


People came from near and far just to see the Jaguar 
And a Tapir trip the trolley, with a Seal, 


And a Salmon shoot the chute; 


while a Falcon played a flute 


When the Lion looped the loop upon a wheel. 

On the whole, they did so well—-from the Gnu to the Gazelle, 
That it, truly, was a wondrous sight to see! 

And they all had been so good that their master said he should 


Now release them from their promise; 


Said the Yak, ‘‘We’re quite conitent. 


they were free. 


No, we really can’t consent 


But I'll tell you what the animals will do— 
As we much prefer to roam, and we do not sigh for home, 
We will travel for, perhaps, a year or two.” 


All rejoined, ‘“‘It’s just the thing; 


we will meet then every spring, 


For we never will be parted from the Clown!”’ 
So it’s possible you may see the circus some fine day, 
And the long procession going through the town. 
—Cornelia Walter McCleary, in October St. Nicholas. 








Falling of the Leaves. 


The Wind in the Autumn Really Has Very Little to Do With It. 


When the storm clouds gather be- 
hind the brown autumnal woods and 
cold winds begin to blow, then the 
bright leaves come drifting down in 
fluttering, fast-thickening showers 
until it almost seems as if the wind 
were the active agent and actually 
tore the leaves from the trees. This, 
of course, is not the case. The leaf- 
fall only becomes possible after a 
long preparation on the part of the 
tree, which forms a peculiar layer of 
cells in each leaf stem called the 
cleavage plate. 

This cleavage plate, or separation 
layer, consists of a section of loosely 
attached, thin-walled cells with a few 
strands of stronger woody fiber in 
among them; so, in the early autumn, 
although the leaves appear as firmly 
attached as ever before, they are 
really held on the tree by these few 
woody strands and the outer brittle 
skin or epidermis of the stem. Now 
only a slight shock or wind flurry is 
sufficient to break the fragile sup- 
port and bring the leaves in show- 
ers to the ground. We may see these 
woody strands broken through in the 
leaf sear of the horse-chestnut, where 
they appear as little rounded pro- 
jections on the broken surface and 
are often spoken of from their fan- 
cied resemblance to the nails of a 
horse-shoe. The hickory and ash 
among other trees have similar mark- 
ings on their leaf-scars and from the 
same cause. On the root of the wild 
sarsaparilla which projects just above 
the ground a like series of little pro- 
jections will be seen upon the ring- 
like scar which surrounds the bud 
where the leaf stalk has just sep- 
arated. 

Often the leaves separate and fall 
even on the quietest days, for their 
own weight is sufficient to break the 
frail support. These hushed and su- 
premely tranquil days we all remem- 





ber, when our October walks are ac- 
companied by the soft, small sounds 
of falling leaves, by the rustlings and 
dry whisperings of their showering 
multitudes.—From ‘Nature and Sci- 
ence,’ in October St. Nicholas. 





Getting the Worst. 


A boy came to the door of a lady’s 
house, and asked if she did not wish 
some berries, for he had been out 
all day gathering them. 

“Yes,’’ said the lady, ‘‘ I will take 
them.’”’ She took the basket and 
stepped into the house, the boy re- 
maining outside, whistling to some 
canary birds hanging in their cages 
on the porch. 

“Why don’t you come in and see 
that I measure your berries right?” 
said the lady. ‘‘How do you know 
but that I may cheat you?” 

“T am not afraid,’’ said the boy, 
‘for you would get the worst of it.” 

“Get the worst of it?’ said the 
lady. ‘‘What do you mean by that?” 

“Why ma’am,” said the boy, “I 
should lose only my berries, and you 
would make yourself a thief. Don’t 
you think that would be getting the 
worst of it ?” 

The boy was right. He who steals 
or does anything wrong or mean just 
to gain a few pence or a few shillings 
burdens himself with a sin which is 
worse than all the gain. Let this be 
borne in mind——the one who does a 
wrong to another always gets the 
worst of it.—Brethren Evangelist. 


Fifteen cents pays for The Progres- 


sive Farmer to a new subscriber till 
January lst. Order now. 
Going to mill or store or church 


meeting Saturday? Don’t forget that 
club for The Progressive Farmer and 
Cotton Plant. 








“Royster’s Fertilizers”’ 


FOR WHEAT 


Aré Espedially Doubled Milled, 


MAKING THEM VERY DRY AND EASILY 
USED IN MECHANICAL DRILLS . . 





Ask your dealer for 





“ROYSTER’S”’ 


AND TAKE NO OTHER. 





Trade mark on every sack. 


TRADE MARK 





REGISTERED 








. 


F. 8. ROYSTER GUANO 60.. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


NOTE.—AII goods put up in extra heavy bags. 





Life Insurance is theonly way by which a person can secure to his family or depend- 
ents the money value or earning power of his life, should he be cut off while an earner of 


money. EVERY MAN SHOULDCARRY If. By doing so he prolongs his usefulness 
after death. He fulfills his solemn promise to keep and provide for his wife. He performs 


his certain duty to his offspring, by providing for their maintenance and education. 








The Southern Life and Trust Company offers the best possible protec tion. 








Realizing that no business involves such responsibility and therefore requires such 
caution and conservatism as that of life insurance, the Southern Life and Trust Com- 
pany 

(1) Has for its consulting actuary the leading life insurance expert in America; 

(2) Is conducting its life insurance business with unprecedented economy as shown 
by the profits on its initial operations; 

(3) With insurance in torce on the lives of sixteen hundred policy-holders, it has not 
had a single death loss from natural causes, such has been its care in selection ; 

(4) Has received for its policies those rates of premium which the experience of every 
successful life insurance company has demonstrated to be necessary. 


Investigate the Southern Life and Trust Company, Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina, and its liberal policy contracts before taking a policy. 


E. P. WHARTON, President. A. W. McALISTER, Vice-Pres. and Mgr. 


When writing advertisers, please mention this paper, 
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Greensboro, January 8th to 11th. 


| The North Carolina ‘Poultry Asso- 
a ROGRESSIVE ciation is to hold its annual show at 


FARMER. 











PUBLISHED WEEKLY By 


THE AGRICULTURAL PUBLISHING CO. 


(Organized 1903.) 








OFFICE: 106 WEST M ARTIN STREET 












SUBSCRIPTION RATES : 


Single Subscription, 1 year, - - . $1.00 
Single Subscription, 6 months, - - 55 
Single Subscription, 3 months, - - -30 











Weekly Advertisement of Liddell 
Company. 






Machine shops in Charlotte, N. C., 
where Cotton Gin Machinery, Saw Mills, 
Engines, Boiler Fixtures, and other 
things are made in the large st and best 
equipped plant of its kind in the Caro- 
linas. Twenty-eight years in business. 
Short Talk by Mr. Chambers, Treas- 

urer and Manager of the Sales 

Department, on Machinery 
and Other Matters. 









It has recently occurred to the 
writer of the series of advertisement 
of Liddell Co.’s business, which have 
been appearing in The Progressive 


if You Had a Little 
Engine 


—That would respond to every call, 
—That would give you plenty of power, 
—Thatis simple and absolutely safe, 
—That anybody could operate easily, 
—That used gas, gasoline or alcohol, 
—That was economical in the use of fuel, 
>-That was adapted to almost every farm 
ty. 

Could you use such an engine to advan- 
tage—in your shop work and about your 
farm duties? 

Hundreds of farmers are answering ‘‘yes”” 
to this question, and are buying the 


I. H. C. 


Gasoline Engines. 


They are the engines described above. 

You can get them either Upright, Hori- 
zontal or Portable—in_ sizes to suit 
your work, from 2to 20 horse power. 

The people who are buying them know 
they are getting something dependable. 
They find their engines make profit for them 
—help them to do things the easy way- 

How aboutyou? 

Count over your jobs of grinding, pump- 
ing, sawing, hoisting, churning, feed cut- 
ting, separating cream, etc. Then call on the 
International local agent or write for catalog. 


The best farmers’ book 
Farm Science ever published, treating 
all farm subjectsin the most scientific and 
practical way. Mailed for three 2 cent 
stamps. Send for it today. 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Incorporated. ) 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 








Farmer since January—a new one 
every week—that in his efforts to 
write something that would interest 
the owners of machinery and those 
intending to buy, that some of these 
advertisements may have had the 
appearance of trying to catch the eye 
of the reader before letting him 
know that it was an advertisement. 
Nothing could be more foreign to our 
purpose. Repeatedly we have begun 
one of these short talks by referring 
to “our previous advertisement” or 
“our advertisement in last week’s 
Progressive Farmer.” But with a 
view to preventing any suggestion of 
a “catch-penny” business we have 
decided to head them all hereafter | 
as above, or in similar form, instead | 
of signing them at the bottom as 
heretofore. | 


DETECTIVES 


Shrewd men wanted in every community, to 
act under instructions; previous experience not 
necessary. Send for free bock of particulars. 
Grannan's Detective Bureau, 118 Cincinnati, O. 


































Gould You Use it? 
















Simpkins’ Prolific Cotton 


Makes from 1 to 3 bales per acre. Earliest and most prolific cotton 
in the South. Yields 40 pounds per 100 at gin. 
Gilt Edged Testimonials furnished on application. 

















AWARDED FIRST PREMIUM AT N. C. STATE FAIR, 1905, ON 
BEST STALKS, BEST SEED AND BEST ACRE. 


PRICES : $1.50 PER BUSHEL; FIVE BUSHELS OR MORE AT $1.00. 
Let us book your order now for your planting seed next year. 


W. A. Sires, Oo eee” 6RALEron, FB. CC. 












































Greensboro Boiler and Machine Company, 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS, 


GREENSBORO, - - - NORTH CAROLINA. 





—-—WE CARRY THE LARGEST STOCK OF—— 


Boilers, Engines, Iron Working, Saw Mill, 
Lath Mill and Wood Splitting Machinery 


IN NORTH CAROLINA, 


And can Make Prompt Deliveries. Long Distance Phone No. 7. 














The Best Hay Press. 


There is but one BEST Hay Press, and that 
is The Royal; and the reason is that it is the 
embodimentof mechanical Press perfection— 
works without a break, works steadily, 


uniformly, does not clog, does not interfere. In shorta periection Press. In buying this 
Press you get for the same money all the new, important, modern features in Hay Press 
construction. No matter what Hay Press you have used before, you will apprec iate the 
difference when you put ours tothe test. It bales more hay and giv es perfect satisfaction 
and saves time, labor, and cannot disappoint you. That’s why you'll say it’s the best Hay 
Press ever brought out. We want to sand you a new free book ‘book we 7-1 on this 


subject, a mighty good book for you to have and read. Don’t fail to send for it. 








Chattanooga Implement & Manufacturing Co., Dept. Y, Chattanooga, Tenn., U. S. A. 

















Open Furrow Oats! 


















The Open Furrow Method of Sowing Oats 


Insures a Good Crop of Oats Every Season. 


It produces large plump grains and long full heads. Like most 
great discoveries it is very simple—just plant the oats in the bottom 
of a nice open furrow. And yet the method is in harmony with the 
teachings of nature and science. Almost the only way to sow oats, 
wheat, and peas in open furrows is to use an Oat Sower, and— 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST OAT SOWER i!S 













By removing the 
partition this ma- 
chine becomes a fine 
Guano Distributorof 
large capacity. 

For a moderate 
price we make the 
best thai can be got 
at any price. 


A Stong 
Well made 
and 
Reliable A Dy 
Machine. “AVA —_— 


THE COLE COMBINED OAT SOWER & GUANO DISTRIBUTOR. 


Can you afford not to try this"great plan which"thousands of farm- 
ers have proved by years of profitable experience ? 
We offer the BEST MACHINE on the market at the LOWEST PRICE of 


any. 
It is worth more than its cost simply as a guano distributor for all 
crops. 


It is a fine pea drill. 
It sows wheat or oats, and7guano at same trip in the most perfect 
manner 







Write for full information, or send us $8.50 and we will send 
the OAT SOWER complete, freight Prepaid to your Station. 


Don’t delay, order this Oat Sower before you forget it. You will 
always be glad you did it. 


Gole Manuiacturing 60. Gharlotte, N. G. 


FOR 81 YEARS 
HAVE MAINTAINED 
EES: HIGHEST QUALITY, 
super 








LOW PRICE. We oiier the only GENUINE STOCK of the 
bnewfruits: KING DAVID, DELICIOUS, BLACK BEN, 
CHAMPION and SENATOR Apples; TAR SUNRISE, Grapes; 
LOUISIANA, MO. 
= pockeors, Illinois 
S Fayetteville, Ark. 
pe paveceyi N. ¥. 


We the U. S. of all leading commercial sorts. 
‘ and want more 
We PAY § 


GOLD Fium. FAME Pear, etc. Finest ee: AD 
alesmen. Price-list, etc. FREE 








WE OFFER 


North Carolina Seed aye, » cts. per bushel. 

Appler Oats, . 

Kurt Oats, 40 “os #6 

Fulcaster and Red Obaff Seed Weat, $1.10 per 
bushel. All f. o. b. Hickory. 


HICKORY SEED CO, 
HICKORY, N. C. 


WE WILL PAY YOU 


To Solicit Subscriptions. 


The Progressive Farmer will pay a lib- 
eral commis-ion to reliable men and 
women who wish to solicit subscriptions 
among their neighbors and triends, For 
parviculars, address 











CHOICE PECAN NUT TREES 
We have thousands of fine large3 year old 
transplanted Pecan Trees, grown from fine 
jJarge thin shell nuts. Special prices in large 
lots; send for price list. 
CO-OPERATIVE NURSERY CoO., Olga, N.C. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N. C. 











